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God’s beauty is not just of earth, 
It’s also found on high; 

Look upward and you will see 
His magic in the sky. 


Henry H. Graham 
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Used Books. We buy and sell new 
and used religious books and sets. 
Write for our free catalog. Baker’s 
Book Store, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 

Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come, first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Be Your Own Evangelist. Unique 
methods, overflow crowds. Ten Evan- 
gelistic sermons included. Particulars 
free. Christian Life Builders, 1808 
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Send stamps for postage and we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 
tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
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ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
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to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 





Wanted: Ministers and others as 
agent dealers to devote spare time sell- 
ing “streamline” stencils, inks and all 
duplicator supplies, typewriters, dupli- 
cators, ete. Huge profits. Easy sales, 
extra money. Write Mr. Durkin, man- 
ager, P. T. & S. Company, Suite 407, 
Magee Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Pastorate or social service position 
desired by successful young, ordained 
and experienced minister in eastern 
area. Graduate of college, theological 
seminary, university in business man- 
agement. Also graduate studies in 
young people’s work. Currently study- 
ing higher accountancy. Address Box 
MK, Church Management, 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Altar and sacramental linens, hand- 
hemstitched and embroidered. The 
Church Needleguild, Miss L. Matzat, 
Supervisor, 57-12 66th Street, Mas- 
peth, Long Island, New York. 








TYPEWRITER 


Wide Carriage Typewriter. Fourteen- 
inch Underwood, pica type. Recondi- 
tioned with new cylinder and platen. 
Splendid condition. Just the machine 
for cutting stencils for your mimeo- 
graphed publicity. First check for $30 
takes it. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery. 
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nois. Your sample book bound free. 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 








A pleasing personality is your for- 


tune. 
ee 


Often we strike the stars with our | 
thoughts, we bite the dust in our acts. | 


* * * 


Faith does not save the righteous | 


from the furnace, but it saves them 
in it. 
* ok * 

One secret of success in conversation 
is to be able to disagree without being 
disagreeable. 

a * * 

Our opportunities sometimes lie in 

the silences of God.—S. M. Brown. 
ca * * 

Running into debt does not bother 
many of us; it is running into our 
creditors that is so upsetting. 

* * * 

Some people not only expect the 
worst but make the most out of it 
when it happens. 

* * * 
Being flat on your back puts you in 


a good position to look up. 
* * < 


One advantage of being astride the | 


fence is that you can see on both sides. 
* * * 

It is not your position that makes 

you happy or unhappy; it is your dis- 


position. 
> * * 


Without the small loyalties of every | 
day life in business and social connec- 
tions life would be chaotic and would | 


collapse. 
ox + x 
Unless your money is on the altar 


it is not likely that your heart is there. 
* * * 


A home is something that cannot be | 


bought. 


a man and a woman can make a home. 
* * * 


You can buy a house but only | 


The trouble with some people being | 


their own boss is that they are so easy 


on themselves that they never get any- | 


thing done. 


* * * 
A man’s true wealth is the good he 


does in the world. 
+ * * 


Right moral decisions will enable us 
to escape the necessity of spending the 
last half of our life in fighting the 
influences of the first half. 


* * o 
Ideals are like the stars—we never 
reach them, but like the mariners on 


the sea, we chart our course by them. 
* * * 


The cross has always been an object | 


of offense to those who tried to make 
life easy. 








AN AUTHORITATIVE LIFE 


OF CHRIST 


in an amazing historical novel 


IL NATHANAEL 
KNEW JESUS 


By van Tassel Sutphen 





Even the proof-reader was held in ecstacy by this entirely new 
conception. An authoritative story of Christianity’s founder told 
by a literary artist with entire fidelity, but with all the charm 


of a captivating novel. 


$2.50 


Send for Selection, “The Sermon on the Mount’—Mailed Free 


THEY PREACHED 
LIBERTY 
by Franklin P. Cole 


“This volume bringing its pa- 
triotic challenge was almost 
inevitable in these days of na- 
tional defense. The author does 
the church and the nation a 
good turn.”—Church Manage- 
ment. 

Illustrated $1.50 


Author of ‘Little Country 
Schoolteacher” 


MARY MORTON’S 
EXPERIMENT 
by Janet G. Sligh 


A delightful story of a young 
country schoolteacher’s ex- 
periment at housekeeping, min- 
gled with humor, tragedy and 
faith in young folks of today 
to handle themselves under dif- 
ficult circumstances. $1.00 
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BIBLE 
“QUIZ 
GAME” 


" By Florence 
A. Banks 





2 Volumes Each, $1.00 
Appeals to Young People’s 
Societies, Women’s Church 
Groups, Sunday Schools. 


The Prodigal Son Fictionized 


THE PRODIGAL 
RETURNS 


by Harold G. Black 


How vivid becomes the famous 
story as the author gives it a 
faithful setting in the times in 
which it was originally laid, 
and draws on a fruitful imag- 
ination to supply the intimate 
details. $1.00 


What A mericans Need to Know About Japan 


JAPAN INSIDE OUT 
By SYNGMAN RHEE 
First President of the Korean Government in Exile 
PEARL BUCK says: “It is a terrifying book. 
... 1 wish I could say it is not true.” ... 
This is a book Americans ought to read... 
and now is the time to read it.”—Pearl Buck 
in “Asia” September. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


$2.00 
158 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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HY continue to distribute printed matter of inferior quality or produced on a duplicating 


machine, when your church can publish a high class parish paper? The National Religious 
Press supplies parish papers, better in appearance and quality than national church periodicals, at 
amazingly low prices. In fact, even the smallest church can publish a local parish paper which will 
astonish the community providing our service is used. 


More Than 400 Agree 


More than 400 ministers have been using our service from one to twenty years. They all agree 
that there is no excuse for any church to distribute an inferior parish paper. Read what a few say: 


“T want to express my appreciation for your excellent 
Art Covers. These splendid religious pictures have been 
favorably commented upon by many people. Some save 


the pictures to frame as well as for scrap books.” 
REV. A. G. GONSER, Evangelical 
Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Our Official Board has approved our parish paper for 
another year. We feel First Presbyterian News has been 
a definite aid in placing information before our member- 
ship.” 

REV. CHARLES W. MUIR, Presbyterian 
Church, Findlay, Ohio 


“You are giving us a splendid magazine. Your service 
is prompt and efficient. Everybody likes the Audubon 
Presbyterian.” 

REV. A. E. GREGG, Presbyterian Church, 


Audubon, New Jersey 
co 


“The members of our church, as well as the merchants, 
who advertise in our parish paper, praise Bethania 
Tidings.” 

REV. JENS C. KJAER, Lutheran Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


“The Pleasant Pointer is uniformly praised. Our par- 
ish paper is a real asset to our church and community.” 
REV. JOHN TOWNLEY, Presbyterian 
Church, Point Pleasant, New Jersey 


“Our people are very well satisfied with The Pente- 
costal Messenger. We have heard several compliments 
from printers who say your work is splendid.” 


REV. N. D. DAVIDSON, Assemblies of God 
Church, Phoenix, Arizona 


“You do as good a job of printing as one could ever 
secure anywhere regardless of price.” 


REV. ARLIN ADAMS, Lutheran Church, 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 


“I have been publishing The Colonial News for three 
years, and during all this time your service has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. The members of our church think we 
have a fine magazine. Our parish paper has helped 
materially in increasing our membership from 96 to 260 
people.” 

F. N. POND, JR., Reformed Church, 
Bayside, Long Island, New York 


INVESTIGATE and THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding 

our service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated 

Parish Manual containing detailed explanation of 

publishing procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 
Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


Tht Nilional 


10114. P»042 


$23 OC taw @ Ave, 


RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 
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tian interest today. 
structure, and inspiring. 


527 Hymns and Tunes 


THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 


Edited by 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS, 
JAMES DALTON MORRISON, EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


HIS rich and varied collection of old and new hymns focuses the 
teachings of Christianity upon the problems of this unprecedented 
age which challenges the Church with an unparalleled opportunity. 
The hymns are grouped under subjects which are foremost in Chris- 
The musical settings are singable, sound in 
Folk tunes, chorales, and descants are 
among the many outstanding features of the book. 
appearance the book measures up to the highest standards. 


72 Pages of Worship Material 


Well printed on strong opaque paper. 
and adequately reenforced for hard usage 


PRICE — $110 PER HUNDRED 


Returnable copies for examination on request 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


Practical 


Attractively bound 


Vital 


In physical 


New York City 











Some Thoughts on the War 


Isolationism is unchristian. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 


* * * 


The of this war have made 
isolationism as untenable as pacifism 
Christian. 

Claris Edwin Silcox. 

s «¢ 


issues 


and even less 


We non-pacifist Christians think it 
is our Christian duty to form judg- 
ments in the actual world, not in some 
imaginary condition. 

Robert Hastings Nichols. 
* * 8 

The integrity of the world tomorrow 
will be in the hands of those who have 
accepted their full responsibility for 
the collective defense of the rights of 
men. 

Claris Edwin Silcox. 


* * ~ 


There is not the slightest support 
in Scripture for this doctrine of non- 
violence. 

Reinhold Niebuhr. 


~ » * 


There is an absolute antithesis be- 


tween the American dream of democ- 
racy and the obscene thing that now 


menaces every value we hold dear. 
Sherwood Eddy. 


* * ~ 
The citizens of Germany have been 
so mis-taught both in mind and in spirit 
that something in the nature of a re- 
evangelization of Germany after the 
war will be necessary. 
From the report of the com- 
mittee on Church and Nation 


of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 
* * » 


America’s first president admonished 
us “In times of peace, prepare for 
war.” If the campaign to establish 
democracy in the world is to be carried 


to a successful issue, it is equally 
necessary that in times of war we 
should prepare for peace. This does 


not mean that we should relax our ef- 
forts or adopt an attitude that would 
endanger victory. It does mean, how- 
ever, that we should endeavor to safe- 
guard and develop those qualities with- 
out which victory in fighting would 
prove utterly barren. 
Henry St. George Tucker. 


We reject the widely held conviction 
that a just peace by negotiation lies 
within the realm of present possibili- 
ties. We believe that the democratic 
powers ought to state their peace aims 
and that, when the time comes, the 
affairs of the world should be reor- 
dered by the common counsel of all 
nations, victors and vanquished. But 
to speak of a negotiated peace now, 
while Hitler holds Europe enthralled 
and imagines himself within sight of a 
complete triumph, is to serve his de- 
signs and to contribute to his purpose 
of breaking the resolute opposition 
which now prevents that victory. The 
idea that the offer of just peace terms 
could at this time beguile the German 
people from their loyalty to the pres- 
ent German regime is to deal with 
tragic realities in of childish 
fantasy. This is to confuse the issues 
of the day by delusions sentimental in 
their conception and 
consequences. 


Interfaith Committee for 
Aid to the Democracies. 


2 2 


terms 


cruel in 


The Christians who do not realize 
that they must take part unreservedly 
in this war must have slept over their 
Bibles as well as over their newspapers. 

Karl Barth. 


their 
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Make Your Own Circle 


HAT can we do with the many re- 
ligious sects in our city? They draw 
our people, own allegiance to no one and 
seemingly do not wish to cooperate with us.” 
This is a common question when the editor 
faces a ministerial group. 

We have not the entire answer but think we 
know where to start. The first step is for one 
to enlarge his own concept of Christian brother- 
hood until it excludes no one who seeks to fol- 
low the leadership of Jesus Christ. We suspect 
that many of these sects are outside of our 
circle of fellowship because we have shut them 
out. We usually make our own concept of ecu- 
menicity. 

Edwin Markham tells the method: 
He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 


But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Ml 


Idealism Faces Reality 


CALL it idealism though many students of 

history unhesitatingly call it sentimental- 

ism. The reference is to that type of think- 
ing which has produced the pacifism of our gen- 
eration. We prefer the term “idealism” because 
we can see the processes through which many 
of our ministers of today have clung to a literal 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount as a 
drowning man clings to a straw. 

The case study of instances shows the forces 
which have produced this illogical type of think- 
ing. From the inspiration of religious homes 
and loyal churches young men decided for the 
ministry. The “washing out process” destroyed 
many of their early opinions. Liberal leader- 
ship informed them that there is little to his- 
tory and nothing to theology. Pulpit conversa- 
tions took the place of doctrinal preaching ; psy- 
chiatry substituted for faith. In the destruc- 
tion of the real they looked for something to 


which they might cling. They found their in- 
spiration in the figure of Jesus and his idealism 
as expressed in the Sermon on the Mount. 

“Here is the message for our day,” they 
thought. “Here is the one instrument still to 
be used in the war against evil and sin. Every- 
thing else has failed. Now we will try the non- 
resistance of the Sermon on the Mount.” Their 
faith, their hope, their lives became tied up in 
this interpretation of verses of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It was not a reasoned faith. In a way those 
who call them sentimentalists are right. The 
conclusions were reached without an under- 
standing of the leadership of the past or today. 
Still, it was an idealism, raised about their eyes, 
because other things have failed. 

“They would boil history out of history,” 
says Reinhold Niebuhr, “and think they have 
the kingdom of God.” 

The cure is not in controversy nor in abuse. 
Like most problems of human understanding 
the cure is in a reading of the philosophies and 
theologies which have guided the world. A re- 
turn to theology in our churches will be a return 
to sanity. 

“Give me a place to stand, said Archimedes, 
and I will move the world.” The trouble with 
sentimental liberalism is that it has no place 
for its feet. It is trying to move the world 
without a foundation for its liver of idealism. 





Improving the King James 


Version 


HERE are a few men who have the ability 
to give us translations of the holy Bible 
which improve the authorized or King 
James version. But there are any number of 
ministers and writers who feel that they can 
improve the styling of that noble translation. 
Every time they get a chance they capitalize 
the first letter in the pronouns which refer to 
deity. The amazing thing is that they will even 
(Turn to page 58) 
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The Return to Discipline 


by Harry Emerson Yosaich™ 


UR world today faces us with 
fi) at least one elemental necessity 

—the need of discipline. Man- 
kind can stand all sorts of evils, but 
it cannot long endure chaos, disorder, 
anarchy. When that reaches a certain 
point reaction sets in and some force 
rises to bring confusion under control 
and whip things into shape. The major 
movements of our time—communism, 
naziism, fascism, militarism, the grow- 
ing elements of dictatorship in the 
democracies—are all endeavors to get 
some kind of order out of chaos, to put 
a bridle on this wild horse, to bring 
our nations and our world under dis- 
ciplined control. Give the devil his due! 
The totalitarianism we fear today at 
home and abroad is an endeavor to get 
some social order out of the anarchic 
confusion of the world. 

Willy nilly, therefore, we face a 
choice on which our personal lives and 
our social fortunes depend. Either we 
are going to have enough people who 
discipline themselves from within, or 
else we are going to have discipline im- 
posed on us from without. From that 
dilemma there is no escape. In any 
population, large or small, let chaotic 
disorder reach too great proportions 
and the demand will rise, at all costs, 
for order. Though it take a dictator, 
that will seem a small price to pay 
for social order. The worst thing that 
mankind can face is anarchy. 

Now there are two ways in which 
men achieve ordered societies: either 
they discipline themselves within, or 
else they have discipline imposed on 
them from without. The first gives lee- 
way for liberty, and makes democracy 
possible; the second is the nucleus of 
dictatorship. This morning, then, we 
try to measure the importance of self- 
discipline, not only as one secret in 
great personal living but as one of the 
most towering social necessities of our 
time. For look at the world, and see! 
In so far as we do not discipline our- 
selves, someone else will impose dis- 
cipline on us. 

Self-control has not been character- 
istic of our generation. Have we in 
this country been a disciplined people? 
In our personal morals, in our respect 
for law, in our family life, in our sub- 
jugation of self-interest to the common 
welfare, in any regard that you can 


*From Dr. Fosdick’s new volume of sermons, 
“Living Under Tension,” published by Harper & 
Used by special permission 


Brothers 


think of have we been a self-controlled 
people? We have had splendid virtues 
—energy, vigor, pioneering venture- 
someness—explosive and aggressive 
virtues that could blast new roads 
through high mountains, and win for 
us what we call success. But winning 
that, how often has liberty turned to 
license, self-restraint been thrown to 
the winds, laxness rather than self- 
control characterized us! How often 
has our use of power, like a wayward 
stream at flood, burst its banks, and 
our personal lives been undedicated 
and uncontrolled! Well, America faces 
now one of the most fateful hours in 
its history, and no saying of Jesus, I 
think, is more pertinent to our need 
than this: “Wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, 
and many are they that enter in there- 
by. For narrow is the gate, and strait- 
ened the way, that leadeth unto life, 
and few are they that find it.” So! 
The loose life means ruin; only the dis- 
ciplined life can be great. 


Nevertheless, deep in human nature 
are moods and attitudes that resist this 
truth, so that we may well organize 
our thought this morning by listening 
as, one by one, these moods rise up in 
protest against it. 

First of all who does not feel within 
himself the mood that cries, I want a 
rich, free life; I resent restraint and 
control—that is not the end of exist- 
ence; copious, plenteous, bountiful liv- 
ing is what I want? Confronting that 
mood is the fact that abundant life 
and how to get it was what Jesus was 
talking about. He said that a loose, 
sprawling, meandering course never 
reaches it, only the narrow gate and the 
straitened way of a disciplined and dedi- 
cated life. 

The other day I heard Kreisler and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra play Beeth- 
oven’s “Concerto in D Major.” It was 
glorious. He never arrived at that 
fullness of artistic power and life by 
traveling a broad, meandering course. 
He began playing the violin when he 
was a small boy, not too promising. 
When he was fourteen he toured the 
United States, only moderately success- 
ful, so that, returning to Vienna he 
could not get a position as a second 
violinist in the Philharmonic there. He 
dropped the violin, therefore, thinking 
he was a failure at it; tried medicine, 
did not like it; tried painting, was not 


contented with it; went into the army, 
was dissatisfied with it, and so came 
back to his first love again, the violin, 
and went to it. When he first made up 
his mind to that, he retired to solitude 
for eight solid weeks and did nothing 
except practice finger exercises, and 
from then till now he has daily gone 
through a narrow gate and down a 
straitened way of discipline. But it has 
been worth it. 


What are the prerequisites of great- 
ness in any realm? All of them, in 
Jesus’ sense of the word, are narrow. 
Attention is narrow. When Gladstone 
was asked the secret of his success he 
replied in one word, “concentration.” 
The worthwhile mind can focus, but 
the inattentive mind sprawls every 
which way. Decisiveness is narrow. 
We cannot decide vaguely and in gen- 
eral; we must decide in particular. The 
decisive mind defines, excludes, wills 
this and not that, but the indecisive 
mind is a vagabond on a broad road. 
Loyalty is narrow. It binds me to a 
definite devotion. When I love my 
friend I am not loosely free; I do not 
wish to be loosely free; my limitation 
is my glory; I love my friend. But the 
unloyal man travels a broad road; he 
has no attachments; he is devoted to no 
friend; he is a man without a country— 
broad is the gate and wide is the way. 


Here, as so often, Jesus is not so 
much a painter of beautiful ideals as a 
proclaimer of universal laws. Nothing 
left loose ever does anything creative. 
No horse gets anywhere until he is har- 
nessed. No steam or gas ever drives 
anything until it is confined. No 
Niagara is ever turned into light and 
power until it is tunneled. No life ever 
grows great until it is focused, dedi- 
cated, disciplined. 


One of the widest gaps in human ex- 
perience is the gap between what we 
say we want to be and our willingness 
to discipline ourselves to get there. 
From the homeliest aspects of life— 
people who say they want to reduce ten 
pounds, but who will not discipline 
themselves to do it—to the greatest 
aspects of life—people who say they 
want to be Christians, but who will not 
leave their meandering course of inat- 
tentive, indecisive, undevoted living to 
achieve it—how wide the chasm is be- 
tween our professed ideals and our 
willingness to pay the cost! And the 























cost in every realm is always self-dis- 
cipline. 

Today we confront a world that 
presses this matter home. One nation 
has shaken the earth to its foundations, 
and at the source of its power to do that 
one hears that nation’s leaders com- 
manding the people, Give up butter for 
guns. We all pray that such discipline 
may not be necessary here, but it is 
preposterous to suppose that we in 
America can preserve our democracy 
by living in a fool’s paradise, with 
loose morals, disintegrated family life, 
self-interest taking precedence over 
public welfare, and a general attitude 
of loose and easy-going living. Broad 
is that gate and wide is that way, but it 
leadeth to destruction. And the very 
pith and marrow of the matter are 
here: Nothing worth having in this 
world, least of all democracy, can be 
achieved save as the cost of it is paid 
in self-discipline. 

Nevertheless, a second mood within 
us rises in protest against this truth: 
I resent restraint and repression, it 
says; I want to do what I please, follow 
my whims, fancies and passions; I want 
to let myself go. To which the answer 
seems plain to anyone who knows mod- 
ern psychology at all. Which self do 
you want to let go? Do not tell us 
that you have only one self! You have 
a lot of selves. No one escapes the ele- 
mental problem that James M. Barrie’s 
character, Sentimental Tommy, so well 
describes: “It’s easy to you that has 
just one mind, but if you had as many 
minds as I have—!”  Self-discipline, 
therefore, begins of necessity at home 
within our own lives. Not all our selves 
can have gangway, or if we try to give 
it to them our inner life will be a mess 
that even the psychiatrists cannot put 
to rights. Some chosen self, out of all 
these many selves, must assume the re- 
gency within, must arrange the hier- 
archy of our loves and interests, estab- 
lishing some government in the soul 
so that what we wish on top shall be 
on top and what we wish subdued shall 
be obedient. Self-dedication is a basic 
psychological necessity. 

It is a strange thing that so many 
people should talk of doing what they 
please in a world where modern science 
has come. No scientist in his special 
realm thinks he can do what he pleases. 
Tackle any new problem in the labora- 
tory, strive after any new discovery, 
and there are countless ways of miss- 
ing the mark, finding nothing, coming 
out nowhere. Broad is the gate and 


wide the way that leads to no discovery. 
But only one way leads to that particu- 
lar truth you seek; there is only one 
way of so fulfilling the law-abiding 
conditions that you will get what you 
are after. 


Narrow is that gate. 
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Recall that great phrase of Ignatius 
Loyola about the man who puts on 
spurs, but no bridle, to ride a fiery 
horse. Too many of us have been doing 
that with ourselves in this country— 
spurs, but no bridle, to ride a fiery 
horse—and now we face a world where 
a dilemma confronts us. Either we are 
going to diseipline ourselves for our 
own sake, the nation’s sake, and the 
world’s, or else discipline will be im- 
posed on us from without. 

Nevertheless, still another mood, na- 
tive to us all, rises in protest against 
this truth. I hate coercion, it says; I 
resent repression; I want to be my own 
master and not the slave of the codes 
and prescriptions of society; I want to 





be free. 

That is what Jesus wanted. “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Throughout the New 
Testament the note of freedom every- 
where resounds: “Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” More- 
over, at the center of Jesus’ ministry 
and of Paul’s epistles is a_ revolt 
against the small, enslaving scrupulosi- 
ties of the ancient legal codes. Ask 
the Pharisees about Jesus, and they 
would have said that he himself was a 
rebel, refusing obedience to the pre- 
scriptions of the law, and traveling a 
dangerously broad road in a perilously 
loose and undisciplined manner. A 
friend of mine on a train trip sat be- 
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hind a mother and her small son. She 
began saying “Don’t” as soon as she 
came in, and my friend counted. Fifty- 
nine times in one hour and a half she 
said “Don’t” to that boy. No one wants 
to live under such restriction, and least 
of all is Jesus’ ethic like that. 

At the start, therefore, we may ex- 
pect his sympathy when we protest 
against repression and want freedom. 
Not all our so-called American loose- 
ness has been had. Many trivial 
scrupulosities have masqueraded under 
the disguise of discipline. A woman 
of my generation can remember the 
dean of Vassar College saying to the 
students: “Young ladies, I hope that I 
may never see the day when you will 
so far forget your dignity and delicacy 
as to appear upon the campus without 
gloves,” All the way from that to 
endless rules and regulations in the 
moral realm, caricatures of discipline 
have cluttered up the field. No man is 
worth his salt who does not sometimes 
rise in rebellion, smash through some 
nonsensical repression, and claim his 
freedom. 

When, however, we are through with 
that, we still face an inescapable fact— 
there are some things we can never be 
free from. Free thinking is not free- 
dom from the laws of thought. Free 
living is not freedom from the laws of 
life. All scientific creativity goes back 
to obedience to scientific law. All ar- 
tistic creativeness depends upon obedi- 
ence to the laws of beauty. No one is 
free until he is mastered. 


Make me a captive, Lord, 

And then I shall be free; 

Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conq’ror be. 


That is not poetry alone, but basic 
psychological fact. 

Mark Twain, for example, lost his 
fortune. The accumulations of his 
brilliant life work tumbled into an 
abyss of debt. According to the pub- 
lic law he could have escaped all re- 
sponsibility in bankruptcy. Why did 
he not travel that broad and easy way ? 
Why did he voluntarily assume the bur- 
den of those debts, circumnavigating 
the globe, even, although on _ the 
threshold of old age, tirelessly speak- 
ing and writing until he paid the last 
penny? He told us why in one brief 
sentence: “Honor is a harder master 
than the law.” Something inside him- 
self he had to live up to. In Tennyson’s 
phrase, he was “loyal to the royal” in 
himself. Narrow was that gate, and 
straitened that way, but it led to life. 
That kind of disciplined character is 
not a matter of small scrupulosities. 

* * cd 

Wherever you find a real person in 
any realm, Toscanini in music, for ex- 
ample, one thing is present—a devotion 

(Turn to page 12) 
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Accidents to Ladies’ Aid Members 
bay Arthur L. H. Street 


MEMBER of a ladies’ aid society 

affiliated with a church is the 

beneficiary of a “charity” within 
the meaning of a rule of law to the 
effect that such a beneficiary has no 
right of legal action against the char- 
itable organization for injury sustained 
through a negligence of an agent or 
employee of the organization, unless it 
appears that the organization failed to 
use reasonable care in selecting the 
agent or employee. 

That is the gist of the legal principle 
involved in the case of Burgie vs. 
Muench, 29 N.E. 2d, 439, decided by 
the Ohio Court of Appeals at Toledo, 
where the essential facts were as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Burgie formerly was a member 
of a Toledo church, and remained a 
member of its ladies’ aid society. While 
attending a session of the society, held 
in the basement of the church build- 
ing, she walked along a hallway to 
reach the women’s rest room, made a 
wrong turn and fell down three steps 
leading to the boiler room. Electric 
lights used to illuminate the hallway 
had been turned off. 

The court decided in Mrs. Burgie’s 
damage suit against the trustees of 
the church, that she should be denied 
damages because her own carelessness 
in opening a door in a dark hallway 
was the direct cause of her injury. But 
the disallowance of damages was placed 
upon another and distinct ground stated 
as follows: 

“It is undisputed that the church is a 
charitable institution not for profit. 
Under the law of Ohio, if plaintiff was 
a beneficiary of the charity she cannot 
recover from the charitable trust for 
damages resulting from the negligence 
of its agents or servants, it not being 
pleaded or proven that there was neg- 
ligence on the part of the church in 
the selection or employment of its 
agents or servants. 

“The real question in this case 
whether plaintiff was a_ beneficiary 
of the charity. The ladies’ aid society 
was an integral part of the church or- 


ganization, its functions being both to 
aid the church materially, and, in the 
fellowship it afforded to its members 
and those who participated in its acti- 
vities, to minister to their social and 
spiritual life. Charitable benefits are 
not limited to aid to the needy, or to 
relief of physical suffering, or to pro- 
viding intellectual or physical culture, 
but in their finest sense may flow from 
spiritual development. To spiritually- 
minded individuals, as the evidence in- 
dicates the plaintiff was, such develop- 
ment results from the association of 
kindredly-minded friends joining in so- 
cial and devotional exercises and in 
cooperation to aid a common, altruistic 
cause such as the church. To such per- 
sons giving brings more satisfaction 
than receiving. The plaintiff, by her 
participation in this branch of the life 
of the church, was as much a benefi- 
ciary of its charity—of the trust it rep- 
resented—as is the patient in a hos- 
pital or the swimming pupil in a Y. W. 
C. A. 


“Such being her relationship to the 
charitable trust, the church, she cannot 
have satisfaction for her damages from 
the property of the trust.” 


THE LAND BEYOND 
Thank God! there is always a Land of 
Beyond 
For us who are true to the trail; 
A vision to seek, a beckoning peak, 
A farness that never will fail. 
A pride in our soul that mocks at a 
goal, 
A manhood that irks at a bond, 
But try how we will, unattainable still, 
Behold it, our Land of Beyond. 
Robert Service. 








MAIL US 
your church calendars, printing and 
mimeograph materials and other church 
publicity items. 
We read them and then pass them on 
to readers who make requests. 
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OTWITHSTANDING that I some- 

times think you a bit severe in 
your replies dealing with us 
younger men, I have great faith in your 
judgment. I have followed the “con- 
fessionals” with the utmost interest. 
While I have not blundered into any 
of the difficulties you have dealt with, 
I have gleaned valuable advice and 
warnings for which I cannot be too 
grateful. That applies also to quite 
a number of other men with whom I 
have discussed the various articles. 
“Church Management” has done many 
of us a real service along these lines. 

Here is a matter of some importance. 
At least, I think so. It arises from 
recent issues of the magazine. I do not 
know what to make of those men who 
have written in such blunt, not to say 
rude, terms to the editor, cancelling 
their subscriptions because they dis- 
liked some of his editorials. It sug- 
gests to me that there is something 
wrong with such men themselves. Is 
it any wonder that the church is losing 
ground when there is such narrow- 
mindedness, dogmatic cocksureness and 
vituperative and splenetic denuncia- 
tion? 

The position of these men—and I am 
not sitting in judgment on them— 
seems to be that, unless the editor is 
prepared to agree with them, then they 
just won’t play! That speaks volumes. 
To me it looks like the fast-shut mind 
or that egoistic temper which, carried 
to its full expression, is the very gen- 
ius of Naziism. If Hitler stands for 
one thing more than another it is that 
everyone must comply with his ruling, 
and adopt his point of view—or else. 
Without starting something, can you 
offer us guidance how we may guard 
against this kind of thing, and what 
you think of this class of men? 


* * * 


E appreciate your willingness to 
y y overlook our supposed severity 

towards our younger brethren. 
But you could give us points when it 
comes to “vituperative and _ splenetic 
denunciation.” Allow us to say, how- 
ever, that we have never had any in- 
tention of being harsh or too liberal 
with castigation. Plain-spoken, even 
brutal, but in a fraternal spirit, we 
agree; yet only then when from some 
letter under consideration, it seemed 





What Kind of Men Are We? 


A Ministerial Confessional 


by J. W.G. Ward 





that the good brother needed the 
equivalent of a violent assault on the 
seat of government if we were to do 
him any good. And that was, and is, 
the whole purpose of this page. 

The question you raise is important, 
not because of the letters, but rather 
because they are symptomatic of the 
writers. It is deplorable that men who 
are educated above the average, and 
who are themselves much above the 
average, being exponents of the Chris- 
tian faith, should resort to biased criti- 
cism and carping. Suppose one does 
not agree with the editor’s remarks, 
what of it? The function of an editor 
is surely to comment on facts as he 
sees them, whether his readers see eye 
to eye with him or not. Personally, 
we feel that he has been remarkably 
sane and fair in writing of current 
events. But granting that we do not 
agree, that is surely a poor excuse for 
recriminations. That men have can- 
celled their subscriptions to a magazine 
which has done so much for the church- 
es for sixteen years is relatively a 
minor matter. But their spirit is great- 
ly to be regretted. It shows a su- 
periority and smug self-complacency 
which is not far removed from that of 
the Pharisees of our Lord’s time. It 


reveals both arrogance and intolerance . 


—that stupid assurance that their way 





FROM THE EDITOR 


This letter and its answer dis- 
cusses the attitude of certain readers 
of Church Management, who, an- 
gered at the editorial policy, have 
sought to boycott the periodical to 
justify their anger. The inquiry and 
answer came in due course and we 
are permitting its publication. How- 
ever, we want to be perfectly clear 
in the matter. We understand the 
obligations upon an editor to write 
his convictions and the penalties 
which such writing may involve. We 
are not asking that human nature be 
reversed in our particular case. 

After all the penalties inflicted 
upon a writer who keeps his own 
conscience clear are not dissimilar to 
those which meet the statesman, the 
preacher or the man in the street. 
So far as we are concerned they are 
simply one of the realities of life. 














alone can be right. It is an unjustifi- 
able contempt of others which, as you 
say, insists that if they will not change 
their opinions, then “won’t play” is the 
logical outcome. To put it in still 
another way, the whole battalion is out 
of step except themselves. 


That is a dangerous state of mind. 
It means not so much the inability as 
the unwillingness to see anything but 
from one’s own standpoint. It is like 
the man who said, “I’m perfectly will- 
ing to be convinced that I am mistaken; 
but I would like to see the man who 
could convince me.” While that is un- 
fortunate in any man, it is fatal to the 
Christian minister. If he is so sure of 
himself and the finality of his judg- 
ments, there is ample proof of the 
cast-iron mind, impervious to any fur- 
ther light or development. And that 
spells the end of a fruitful ministry. 
Such a man speaks as Sir Oracle. There 
is no modesty about his pronounce- 
ments. He is the final court of appeal. 
His opinions are the last word. Some- 
times they actually are. People will 
not stop to hear any more, and that 
may be what you mean by the church 
losing its grip. 

Yet, in trying to understand the 
writers of those letters, we are on the 
wrong track. We have sometimes 
found that the quibbler, who cannot 
endure contradiction, and who must 
secure the assent of other people to 
his views, is of an entirely diffrent dis- 
position. There may be a psychological 
explanation for this. He is often one 
who has not achieved much distinction 
in his particular sphere. His words do 
not carry much weight. Therefore, 
when he can display his superiority or 
independence, when he holds the whip 
hand, when he can get something off 
his mind without undue risk, he leaps 
at the chance. Have you not noticed 
that the most troublesome member of 
a board or committee—the man who 
raises trivial questions, points of order, 
or is a stickler for his rights—is usual- 
ly not the man of affairs, the head of 
some corporation, or the successful 
business man? He is rather the small 
man who has been thwarted in life, 
and who has seldom been given the 
opportunity of showing his acumen 
or asserting himself. 


(Turn to next page) 
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Return to Discipline 
(From page 10) 

that it is his pride, joy and freedom to 
live up to and discipline himself for. 
That is different from letting yourself 
go. That is not the same thing as sub- 
servience to conventional codes. That 
is having something within you, stimu- 
lating, empowering, controlling, around 
which your life grows integral and 
unified, so that your joy and liberation 
are in living up to it and out from it. 

Until religion means that to a man 
it is an ineffective conventionality. 
When in Shakespeare’s drama the Earl 
of Kent went out to King Lear in his 
exile to offer his allegiance, he gave 
this as his explanation: “You have that 
in your countenance which I would fain 
call master.” When a man says that to 
Christ in earnest, until within him- 
self Christ’s spirit and way of life 
become an organizing center, an inner 
criterion, then he is a Christian. 


America today desperately needs 
people who thus within themselves 
have something that they must live up 
to. See how we sit in comfort here! 
Destitution will not mark our dinner 
tables when we go home; fear will not 
haunt our night with sirens warning 
us that the bombing planes are coming. 
What right have we to this ease? I 
am not saying, Give up butter for guns. 
May that kind of coercion be spared 
us! But in a day when all the world 
on both sides of the battle-line—often 
with a courage and self-sacrifice that 
make us salute the grandeur of human 
nature even while we are appalled at 
what human nature does—is displaying 
magnificent self-dedication and _ self- 
control, by what exemption have we a 
right to live a lax, loose, unbuttoned 
life? 


What Kind of Men Are We? 
(From page 11) 

Far be it from us to be ungracious 
or uncharitable, but it is a thousand 
pities that we are sometimes the kind 
of men who can serve it out with gen- 
erous hand, and yet cannot take it. 
Because we read something which 
clashes with our cherished opinions, 
why should we jump to the conclusion 
that we are unquestionably right and 
the writer of the article is a dolt? 
It is still more pitiable when, because 
the other man is too dense or ill-in- 
formed to see things from our angle, 
we should openly attack him, impugn 
his motives, and resort to petty re- 
venge. The fact is, we ought to be 
grateful for the challenge he offers to 
our opinions. It is scarcely likely, yet 
it is barely possible, that he may be 
right. But in any case, if he compels 





us to reconsider our own position, he is 
doing us a real service. That he makes 
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us stop and think, or alternatively pro- 
vides a spur for the side of our intel- 
lectual steed, is all to the good. That 
is why we feel some grave misgivings 
about the kind of men we are. 

When we were in college or seminary, 
did those who taught us and guided 
our thinking always propound views we 
found acceptable? Far from it. Yet 
few of us had the temerity to affirm 
that unless the line of instruction were 
altered, we would withdraw from the 
school. Few of us told our professors 
that we already knew it all; or that 
we had reached an opinion about the 
theories advanced, therefore, their po- 
sitions must coincide with ours, or we 
would leave. How mad ke get when a 
person who disagrees with the sermon 
walks out on us. Yet that is how some 
of our brethren have acted. 

That is “writ sarcastic.” Yet it is a 
fair assumption that such a step is 
paralleled by the man who, reading an 
article with which he finds himself in 
total disagreement, loses his sense of 
values and becomes childishly petulant. 
And, we repeat, it is not the action it- 
self that matters; it is the inner tem- 
per it indicates. That is what makes 
a man speak in public with such an air 
of authority and finality. And it is 
that which galls the average layman 
who listens to one who is so sure of 
himself that he can afford to brand 
all who hold other opinions as either 
idiots or knaves. That reminds us of 
the old jest in which one man said to 
another, “Only a fool is sure he is right 
about anything.” To which came the 
inquiry, “Are you sure?” “Sure I’m 
sure,” replied the first. And there it 
is in a nutshell. 

We must all be on our guard. We are 
so accustomed to lay down the law 
from our pulpits that we daily run into 
a subtle temptation. We come to think 
that, because we are not contradicted 
openly, we are infallible. That state 
of mind grows by what it feeds on. 
We come to resent all criticism, and 
strenuously object to any who may 
question our infallibility. We have 
time only for those who defer to our 
way of thinking, and who show their 
good sense by agreeing with us in 
everything. 

Take our word for it, it is good to 
hear the other side of every question. 
It is salutary discipline to read a book 
by an exponent of some other school 
of theology than our own. It shakes 
us out of our mental lethargy. It de- 
mands that we should re-think our own 
positions. And it may possibly yield 
that incalculable benefit of crystalliz- 
ing our thought anew, so that we may 
hold with deeper conviction than be- 
fore the things we believe to be true. 
But to be angry with such benefactors 


—well, it just does not make sense. It 
is immature, even asinine. It certainly 
is beneath those who lay claim to being 
thoughtful and educated men, and also 
leaders of their fellows in the highest 
way of life. 

What kind of men are we? Rather 
unsatisfactory at the present stage of 
development. Yet we can strive for 
that larger knowledge, that fairer ap- 
praisal of the efforts of others, and 
for tolerance and broad-mindedness. By 
broad-mindedness, we are not thinking 
of that breadth which makes a swamp, 
but rather of that which gives a river 
usefulness, dignity and depth. That 
will bring constant enrichment and 
blessing both to our own lives, and 
those we seek to help. So be of good 
cheer. Let the foibles and eccentrici- 
ties of other men stand like a lighthouse 
—something from which to steer away. 





HOME PASTORING THROUGH 
BIBLE DISTRIBUTION 


The Lakewood Congregational 
Church, Lakewood, Ohio, distributes an 
attractive Service Testament and 
Psalms to the men who are being in- 
ducted into the army service. When it 
introduced the plan it found that it did 
not have complete addresses for all of 
the men. The committee then planned 
to visit each home, show the testament 
which was to be sent and secure the 
correct address. 

The program offered a most effective 
way to forming a contact with the fami- 
lies and getting their reaction to the 
national defense program. The inter- 
est shown in the draftees was always 
appreciated and a closer contact be- 
tween the family and the church estab- 
lished. No matter how cordially the 
testaments are received by the service 
men their homes know that the local 
church is interested in them. 


HEAVENLY ECSTASY AND 
EARTHLY ENDEAVOR 

The natural and, indeed, inevitable 
outcome of the right sort of fellowship 
with God is a life of service among 
men. 

St. Francis had visions of the high- 
est, but he served among the lowly. 
Brother Lawrence practiced the pres- 
ence of God, but said that he experi- 
enced that presence as much when at 
work in the kitchen amid the noise of 
the pots and pans, as when on his knees 
before the holy sacrament. And in 
general this combination of heavenly 
ecstasy with earthly endeavor has been 
characteristic of really Christian de- 
votion, at least at its highest and 
purest, in all ages of the church and 
in all its different divisions. From 
The Facts of Prayer by John Elliott 
Wishart; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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Areas of Exploration for a Just Peace 


ly G. Bromley Oxnam 










The Commission on World Peace of the Methodist Church held 


last May, in Chicago, a conference on the bases of a just and 


durable peace. 


The article which follows is made up from 


excerpts of the address of Bishop Oxnam of the Boston area of 
that church. 


E want no more peace treaties 

signed in the Hall of Mirrors 

at Versailles. Humanity desires 
a permanent peace, not a_ transient 
truce. The parade of the bemedaled 
conquerors has ceased to amuse man- 
kind. Whether it be the strutting Ger- 
mans of 1870 or the revengeful Allies 
of 1918, it is seen to be the march of 
death. It is repentance, not revenge, 
that is essential to peace. The spirit 
that characterizes the sincere worship- 
er must be present when the treaty is 
signed. It is the worshiper who rec- 
ognizes that there is one Father of all; 
that all are members of one family; 
and that true unity lies in respect for 
personality and the practice of good 
will. 

The so-called realist, whose irrever- 
ent profanity ridiculed an American in 
the declaration “Woodrow Wilson talks 
like Jesus Christ,’ must be replaced 
by leaders intelligent enough and prac- 
tical enough to act like Jesus Christ. 

The communion table must precede 
the conference table. The bread and 
the wine of holy communion, symboliz- 
ing as they do the broken body and 
shed blood of our Lord, reveal the spirit 
and the principle upon which per- 
manent peace depends. Men who rise 
in penitence from the table of the Lord 
are fit persons to sit in humility at the 
table of the peace. Humanity would 
await the conclusions of such a con- 
ference in confidence. But men who 
march to the treaty table from the 
blood and hate of battle, who await the 
coming of their beaten foes in a spirit 
of revenge, are never peacemakers. 
They are war-makers who but await 
the coming of the inevitable evil day. 

It is unfortunate that religious peo- 
ple, who have long enunciated those 
principles upon which an enduring order 
may be built, should be divided upon 
issues of immediate policy rather than 
united upon issues of ultimate pro- 
gram. That wide differences of opinion 
exist within the Christian community 
cannot be denied. There are those 
whose Christian convictions force them 
to repudiate war and thus, in con- 


science, hold to absolute pacifism. 
There are others who see in the attack 
of totalitarianism a fundamental threat 
not only to democracy but to Chris- 
tianity itself. In conscience, they hold 
that since there is no international 
community that can restrain the ag- 
gressor and thus exercise force under 
judicial sanction, they can do no other 
than to cooperate fully, even to the ex- 
tent of war, with those who seek to 
maintain the conditions under which 
free men may live. It is the belief of 
those who organized this conference 
that it is possible for Christians hold- 
ing such divergent views to meet as 
Christians and to respect as well as 
reject views held by fellow Christians. 


It is their view that Christians differ- 
ing as to immediate steps can unite 
on ultimate goals. 

It will be difficult, of course, to rule 
out all divisive discussions. For in- 
stance, are proposals that will assured- 
ly emerge from Christian ethics within 
the realm of practical politics if Hitler 
wins? How can Christian bases be 
laid in a world dominated by Hitler’s 
theory of the state, his racial doctrines, 
economic plans and projected empire? 
Can they be applied if English victory 
should mean the restoration of the Tory 
and the extension of British imperial- 
ism? It is to be hoped that, regard- 
less of these very real difficulties, there 
may come from this conference pro- 
posals that will incarnate the ideals 
of our faith, in which we believe lie the 
possibility of enduring peace. 

Is it too much to believe that when 
the last bomb has been released, and the 
marauders of the sky cease their piracy; 
when the last torpedo has found its 
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mark, and the submarine sneaks back 
to some safe harbor; when the last tank 
has crashed through gardens once tilled 
by men of peace; some day, when the 
light of the morning sun drives night 
away, man will throw down his weapons 
and take up his tools? After the 
bomber comes the builder! What kind 
of world is man to build? 


I 


Such a question calls upon this con- 
ference to explore many areas. Of first 
importance is that of ideology. What 
of our faith? Where does value lie? 
From the beginning, Christianity has 
affirmed the infinite worth of man. Per- 
sonality is the supreme good. Men 
and not things are the goal of social 
living. In its declaration of the dig- 
nity of humanity, Christianity pro- 
claims the fundamental concept upon 
which democracy is based. In Christian 
faith, man is of worth because he is a 
son of God. We are children of one 
Father. We are brothers. Christianity 
thus affirms the solidarity of the human 
family. Ultimate loyalty is not to 
class, race or nation. It is to God. 
This conference must re-examine the 
ideology of Christian faith in the light 
of contemporary ideologies that re- 
pudiate it. 

Hermann Rauschning attributes to 
Adolph Hitler this striking statement 
relative to the individual: “To the 
Christian doctrine of the infinite sig- 
nificance of the individual human soul 
and of personal responsibility, I op- 
pose with icy clarity the saving doc- 
trine of the nothingness and _ insig- 
nificance of the individual human be- 
ing, and of his continued existence in 
the visible immortality of the nation. 
The dogma of vicarious suffering and 
death through a divine saviour gives 
place to that of the representative 
living and acting of the Leader-legis- 
lator, which liberates the mass of the 
faithful from the burden of free will.” 

Another German, Thomas Mann, de- 
clares, “We must define democracy as 
the form of government and of society 
which is inspired above every other 
with the feeling and consciousness of 
the dignity of man.” Mussolini, like 
Hitler, repudiates this doctrine and 
likewise the yearning for brotherhood 
that emerges from it. He says, “Anti- 
individualistic, the fascist concept is 
through the state; and it is for the 
individual so far as he coincides with 
the state. . . . Liberalism denied the 
state in the interest of the particular 
individual . . . for the fascist, every- 
thing is in the state, and nothing human 
or spiritual exists and still less has 
value outside the state ... for fascism 


the state is absolute, before which in- 
and groups 


dividuals are relative.” 
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Logically, he continues, “We wish to 
hear no more about brotherhood... 
because relationships between states 
are relations of force. . . . Since pre- 
historic times one shout has come down 
on the waves of the centuries and the 
series of generations: ‘Woe to the 
weak’.” 

Is that the message of the centuries? 
Was Jesus mistaken and his sacrifice 
upon the cross but a sorry gesture? 
Must we accept the law of the jungle 
as the law of life, admit that nature 
is “red in tooth and claw” and, as a 
part of this cruel order, abandon the 
practice of love, the hope of liberty, 
and the dream of abundant life for 
all? 

It is not only a question of the va- 
lidity of our faith, but a question of 
the survival of that faith. A new faith 
is abroad, a faith that cries, “Woe to 
the weak,” a faith that looks upon the 
individual as but an instrument to be 
used by the state. The leaders of this 
faith envision a world ruled by the 
men of force, supported by loyal tech- 
nicians. The work of the world is to 
be done by serflike persons whose fit- 
ness to fight has been proved less strong 
than that of the masters of force. 

Certainly the totalitarian doctrine, 
with its subordination of the individual, 
is the utter repudiation of the Chris- 
tian faith, with its exaltation of the 
person. By what means, if any, can the 
group become effective enough to with- 
stand the attack of totalitarian force 
without becoming totalitarian itself? 

Frankly, under this question of ideol- 
ogy, the Christian must come to deci- 
sion on the question, “Is this our Fa- 
ther’s world?” Is moral purpose writ- 
ten into the nature of things? Was 
the universe designed for madmen? 
Does doom await the dictators who 
strut the stage for a little hour, re- 
fusing to repeat the lines of the Eternal 
Playwright, disregarding the instruc- 
tion of the Divine Director? Is there 
to be a final curtain, and are they to 
hear “Thou art weighed in the bal- 
ances and found wanting”? 

II 

The second area to be explored is the 
economic. Is it true, as some allege, 
that international war is but the logical 
outcome of the conflict that lies at the 
heart of the economic order? Is it true 
that an economic system based upon 
the acquisitive motive, organized on the 
principle of autocracy, and grounded 
in a philosophy of materialism, must, 
in the light of religion, give way to one 
based upon the service motive, organ- 
ized on the principle of democracy, 
and grounded jin a philosophy of per- 
sonalism? 

Selfish nationalism, economic im- 
perialism and militarism seem to be 


indissolubly united. An economic or- 
der based upon the principle of self- 
interest, relying upon competition to 
accelerate production, is one in which 
conflict is a part of its nature. As the 
competing unit enlarges, from small 
business to gigantic enterprise, the 
competition becomes the more menac- 
ing. When at last the unit is the na- 
tion, the competitive struggle means 
the clash of competing imperialisms. 
Is it possible so to rebase and remoti- 
vate the economic system that its ma- 
jor objective shall be the production 
of that which is necessary or useful 
or beautiful, in a word become an in- 
strument to enrich life? How can de- 
mocracy, accepted politically, become 
the practice industrially? Whatever 
the answer, certain it is, the kingdom 
of God cannot be built upon founda- 
tions of economic injustice. 

It must be apparent to thinking men 
that the British soldier is not fighting 
to defend the slums of London. Nor is 
the British coal miner interested in 
maintaining a system of ownership 
which provides for the Duke of North- 
umberland in riches on the one hand 
and sentences vast numbers on the 
other hand to poverty. What does the 
Christian religion demand in the eco- 
nomic order, and are these demands 
related to enduring peace? 

The commission charged with explor- 
ing the economic issue must consider 
the question of natural resources and 
their relation to human need. Are 
natural resources of the world to be 
regarded as the commonwealth and so 
developed as to lift the standard of 
living of all? Or are they to be ex- 
ploited by the privileged of a few em- 
pires who grudgingly pay the taxes de- 
manded by a state seeking to render 
social services to an insistent mass 
possessing the ballot? It now becomes 
apparent that lifting the living stand- 
ards of the citizens of an empire while 
maintaining poverty levels among the 
“natives” in the colonies is suicidal. 
It not only creates the resentment that 
leads to revolution, but also fails to 
create a body of consumers with suffi- 
cient purchasing power to buy the em- 
pire’s surpluses. 

If competitive struggle is to be suc- 
ceeded by cooperative enterprise, how 
can the dangers that lie in collective 
ownership be avoided? Would a state 
or a community allow workers the right 
to strike and thus tie up an essential 
industry, such as the railroads, if the 
state owned? How can the adventur- 
ous person of experimental turn be 
commandeered unless he be given the 
opportunity of rich reward for great 
risk? Can we avoid the conservatism 
of ownership and its restraining hand 

(Turn to page 16) 
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SILENT COMMUNION FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF POISE 
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PRAYER CARDS DEVELOP 


BOVE are shown some of the prayer cards pre- 
pared by L. L. Dunnington, minister of the 
Endion Methodist Church of Duluth, Minnesota. 
These belong in a series of twenty-six which he 
used to aid his people in the practice of devotional 
life. At the close of a service a mimeographed 
copy of the sermon preached, together with the 
card for the week, was given each worshipper. 
Mr. Dunnington says: “The results were gratify- 
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SILENT COMMUNION FOR RADIANCE oF PERSONALITY 
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DEVOTIONAL PRACTICE 


ing beyond description. Bodies were healed; frus- 
trated humans were given a new lease on life. 
Thousands of people found new hope and inner 
strength to continue the struggle.” 

To finance the plan, special offerings were raised 
through penny-a-meal banks. The cost for mimeo- 
graphing and printing for the twenty-six weeks 
was $386. More than $1600 was received through 
the banks. 
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Areas of Peace 
(From page 14) 
when the basic industries are collective- 
ly owned? And what of bureaucracy? 
What of the inefficiency associated with 
over-centralization ? 

There will be those who insist that 
a system of free enterprise is part and 
parcel of a system of political democ- 
racy. Destroy one and you destroy 
the other. They insist that the profit- 
making economy offers greater oppor- 
tunity of producing the physical means 
essential to the good life than in any 
other system. Here, too, problems must 
be faced and solved. How can we re- 
move the contradiction that lies in our 
present ability to produce and our in- 
ability to distribute in a just or mor- 
ally adequate way? How can we re- 
move the fear of insecurity that lurks 
in the mind of the worker? Can we 
protect the American standard of liv- 
ing from the competition of the lower 
living standard of the East, and do so 
without resorting on the very social 
controls and subsidies free enterprise 
repudiates? And if the essence of free 
enterprise lies in bringing the results 
of free competition to free men, why 
should its defenders object to the com- 
petition of the world? Again, how can 
the barriers that economic nationalism 
places between us and an unimpeded 
world market be removed? Is there 
any way whereby the creative initiative 
that flowered from American _indi- 
vidualism may be conserved and the 
benefits that lie in collective endeavor 
be appropriated ? 

There can be no permanent peace 
in the international political sphere 
until war in the economic order is end- 
ed. When the Versailles Treaty was 
signed, the guns were silenced, but the 
real war went on. It was the economic 
struggle. Certain peoples were freed; 
new states were established; but the 
states were not valid economic units. 
The struggle for raw 
markets went on. 


materials and 


Does peace await fundamental revi- 
sion of contemporary concepts of prop- 
erty? Is the right to hold property to 
be related to the use the owner makes 
of that property? These are perplex- 
ing issues, but they must be faced if 
we are to have permanent peace. Un- 
less economic issues are explered, and 
basic solutions discovered, the present 
war of nations will be followed by a 
more terrible conflict, the war of the 
classes. 

III 

The third area to be explored is the 
political. It is here that basic adjust- 
ments in our conceptions of sovereignty 
must be made. International anarchy 
World law and order must 


must go. 
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come. This means the setting up of 
world government in fact. It means 
passing sufficient sovereignty to the 
world government to make it sovereign 
indeed. It calls for a world executive, 
a world legislature, a world court, and 
such world ministries as may be neces- 
sary. Man must now take the next 
step up in the evolution of govern- 
ment and do for the world what the 
forefathers did for us. They united 
thirteen little warring colonies to form 
a more perfect union. They created the 
United States of America. We must 
build the United States of the World. 
Such a government must be given the 
power necessary to maintain law and 
order, and since the force thus exer- 
cised would be under judicial sanction, 
pacifist and nonpacifist alike would no 
doubt support it. Such world govern- 
ment assumes the abolition of war. 
The fascist regards war as vital; and 
sees in war the struggle necessary to 
call forth the future leaders of a world 
of force, the men who are fit to rule 
because they have survived. The world 
is now called upon to establish an in- 
ternational community or experience 
the tyranny of empires based on force 
as they rise and fall. 

Upon what unifying force can we rely 
to sustain world government? Na- 
tionalism has proved to be of great 
value. It has united larger groupings 
than man has known. But nationalism 
has reached maturity. Man needs a 
new unifying enterprise, large enough 
to unite all men. 
tion are 


Class, race and na- 
concepts too small. Is _ it 
found in the Christian doctrine of the 
solidarity of the human family, in the 
ideal of brotherhood ? 

Professor Harold J. Laski, quite 
rightly, tells us that enduring peace 
is incompatible with the power of any 
nation-state to threaten by aggression 
the security of its neighbors. “This 
must mean an international order the 
members’ of which abandon their claim 
to sovereignty and agree that all mat- 
ters of common concern shall be mat- 
ters of common decision. It.is, I think, 
clear that the executive organ of that 
international order must control all 
armaments, especially aviation. It is 
clear, further, that tariffs, currency, 
migration, the standards of labor, the 
right of access to raw materials and the 
use of colonial possessions are matters 
of common concern in which no state 
can exercise sovereign powers. In the 
light, further, of the years between 
1919 and 1939, the power in the inter- 
national authority to protect, under 
sanctions, the rights both of national 
and of religious minorities, and of in- 
dividual citizens, so that there is, to 
take a single illustration, something 
akin to an international writ of habeas 


corpus, must be established beyond a 
peradventure.” 
IV 

The fourth area to which the explor- 
ers must go is that of education. This 
is directly related to the first, namely 
ideology. What kind of education must 
undergird the political and economic 
programs regarded as necessary to en- 
during peace? What are the ideas that 
must become the faith of the genera- 
tions if man is to live in peace? The 
totalitarian faith declares there is no 
sovereignty beyond that of the state. 
It assumes that the state has the right 
to determine the philosophy to which 
everyone who lives within the state 
must give assent. It mobilizes every 
impact upon the mind, to the end that 
such philosophy is accepted. 

Ivor Richards, speaking in this city 
but a few months ago, pointed out that 
Hitler educates. He trains men as we 
train dogs. There is reward for con- 
formity; punishment for refusal. The 
individual who does what is demanded 
wins a certain degree of comfort. He 
is fed. The individual who differs suf- 
fers. He is starved. There is no 
thought-provoking discussion. Choice 
of alternatives is denied. Obviously, 
such an educational philosophy is de- 
structive of human personality. It is 
a complete repudiation of the Chris- 
tian ideal. The education essential to 
enduring peace assumes that truth 
frees, and that conditions of freedom 
must be guaranteed, if free men are 
to find the truth that does free. 

Is peace dependent upon a_world- 
wide educational system that will ac- 
quaint all with the story science tells 
of our origin, of the long 
struggle of man, of our essential unity, 
thus laying foundations in understand- 
ing for the world community? Can 
this be done and preserve the rich cul- 
tures of the nations and the races? Is 
there any way man can be trained for 


common 


rather than com- 
petitive struggle, save in the schools of 
the world? Do we wish the coming 
generations to see all work in terms of 
its spiritual significance as making 
possible fullness of life for all men? 
Do we desire youth who will see in 
greater talent larger responsibility to 
the group? How can the _ inclusive 
brotherhood of tomorrow be enriched 
except as the glories of variety found 
in the streams of culture are conserved 
for all? Who are to be the heroes in 
the thinking of the children of tomor- 
row? The educators will determine 
that. Children can see greatness in re- 
ligious leaders who have borne crosses, 
scientists who have discovered truth, 
social servants who have banished 
disease and won justice, engineers who 
(Turn to page 18) 
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The Camp Residents at Work 











Let’s Look at a Work Camp 


Schauffler College, Cleveland, Ohio, is the site of one of these 
progressive social-religious experiments. 


O far as we know, the work camp 

idea originated with the Society 

of Friends. For a number of 
years it has been appealing to college 
students to use their vacation weeks in 
some kind of constructive work camp 
with a social objective. The essentials 
for a camp seem to be a desire to serve 
humanity and a willingness to work 
with one’s hands. The idea is a good 
one and it has spread outside of that 
fellowship. The camp, which has its 
base at Schauffler College, Cleveland, 
is sponsored by the National Council 
of Pilgrim Fellowship of the Congre- 
gational Churches and the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational 
Churches. It is one of three camps 
promoted by this denomination. 

Eighteen young people, including 
James C. Flint, leader and his 
made up the enrollment of the camp. 
A dormitory of Schauffler College is 
the home base. The area of operations 
lies a few blocks away, where in the 
center of Bohemian and Czech popula- 
tion the young people spent the summer 
weeks clearing the land, leveling the 
ground and_ installing playground 
equipment. 

In order to get the right background, 
we must say a few words about 
Schauffler College. The college is an 
evolution from a Christian work among 
the Slavs in Cleveland. It was started 
more than a generation ago by Dr. 
Henry Albert Schauffler of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. 
A school was opened in 1886 which was 
known as the “Bible Readers’ Training 
School.” On the death of Dr. Schauf- 


wife 


fler in 1905, it renamed “The 
Schauffler Missionary Training School.” 
By this time it was clearly evident that 
the work of the college was to prepare 
young women for specialized religion 
and social work among the foreign 
speaking groups. The name was 
changed again in 1930 when, under the 
brilliant leadership of Dr. and Mrs. 
Raymond G. Clapp, the institution had 
achieved college proportions. From that 
time, the complete name has been “The 
Schauffler College of Religious and So- 
cial Work.” The program of instruc- 
tion has also changed. While it ma- 
jors on the missionary work, the young 
women from Schauffler are not limited 
to work in missionary enterprises. 
Their broad cultural and_ technical 
training well prepares them for the 
work of religious education, church sec- 
The en- 


was 


retaries and social workers. 
rollment is limited to women. 

The area in which Schauffler is lo- 
cated is predominantly foreign. It is a 
mixing ground for the races from cen- 
tral Europe. There are many Catholics, 
some Protestants and a strong group 
of those people who have shaken loose 
the loyalties to all religion and proudly 
call themselves “free thinkers.” The 
outstanding characteristic of this later 
group is their dislike of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Not alone is the population predom- 
inantly foreign; it is also sub-normal 
economically. The small frame homes 
crowded together give their own evi- 
dence of the wealth of the community. 
A survey by the college showed a la- 
mentable lack of playground facilities. 


This situation seemed to offer a splen- 
did project for a work camp. The 
social motive would be to provide a 
playground, much needed by the local 
community. The physical discipline in 
the daily task was evident. The college 
dormitory could take the place of the 
tents used in the Friends’ camps. So 
there you have the picture. 
Composition of the Camp 

After the project has been selected, 
leadership and enrollment are im- 
portant. The leader of this camp was 
James C. Flint, Congregational College 
pastor at the University of Wisconsin. 
The invitation which went out for resi- 
dents made it possible for anyone—man 
or woman—who had the right moral 
attitude, the educational background 
and fifty dollars to pay for their board 
and room during the period of resi- 
dence in the camp. Residence meant 
work. Every person admitted had 
signed an application, one part of which 





read: 

“Are you prepared to take your turn 
in the most tedious and commonplace 
daily duties as a member of a coopera- 
tive society?” 

These commonplace and tedious du- 
ties included working with the pick 
and shovel, kitchen police, direction of 
playground activities, cleaning the liv- 
ing quarters, doing the laundry. Nota 
very alluring life of vacation or leisure. 
Forty hours of each week were spent 
in the physical toil at the playground. 

The daily schedule will help one to 
understand something of the discipline 
involved. 


6:00 a.m.—Cooks up 

:30 —Campers up 

:00 —Breakfast 

:30-7:45—Period of quiet 
7:45-8:00—Clean up rooms 
8:15 

11:30 


INAS 


Start work on playground 
—Return to dormitory for 
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lunch 
1:30-4:00—Work on playground 
5:15 —Supper 


6:30-8:00—Work on playground. Com- 
munity young people are 
invited to help in this 


period 
8:00-9:00—Free for discussion and 
recreation 


10:00 —Lights out 
Motivation of the Residents 

Mr. Flint thinks that there are four 
major motives which persuade the 
young people to take up residence in a 
work camp. They are: 


1. Social service 

2. Positive and constructive work in 
contrast to the work of an army 
camp which is destructive 

3. Desire for education 

4. Personal discipline 
The building of a playground for 


needy children gives, of course, as 
splendid a social service motive as one 
might find any place. It hardly needs 
amplification. 

The second motive requires more ex- 
planation. Though not a requirement 
for enrollment in it, the camp has 
brought together youthful protestors 
against the war system. There is no 
connection with the denominational 
work camps with the Civilian Service 
Camps established for conscientious ob- 
jectors. Yet there is a consciousness 
that the youth in these camps are 
making a protest. Some are very vocal 
in opposition to war and conscription. 
One of the residents was formerly a 
Union Theological Seminary student 
who had been disciplined for his convic- 
tions. Another was a high school boy 
who assured me that he had decided 
not to register for the draft. All did 
not belong to this left wing. But one 
felt that the camp was a form of pro- 
test against militarism. 

The educational program presented 
seems to meet the demands for this 
side of the activities. It was of the 
informal type. They saw a great city, 
visited a metropolitan newspaper, met 
people of various races, ate in the 
homes of negroes, took field trips, vis- 
ited another camp, one of the non-re- 
ligious type. All of the experiences, 
and others which gave the young men 
and women a picture of life which they 
had not seen in the colleges. 

The matter of personal discipline, 
however, would seem to outweigh the 
others. Here was a group of young 
people deliberately choosing a hard way 
of life. It comes in an age of easy 
living. Forty hours of work each week 
with pick and shovel is not an easy 
task. The discipline of a strict sched- 
ule is confining. It would not be al- 


luring to one who seeks only the easy 
way of life. 
Community Response 
The work had not been long started 
before there was plenty of assistance 
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from the neighborhood. Boys and girls 
crowded in to help while their parents 
watched with approval. Among the 
various projects was a weekly publica- 
tion known as the Playground News. 
The issues which come to us are filled 
with commendations from the people in 
the neighborhood. They did not wait 
until the playground was completed be- 
fore becoming a part of the movement. 
A party was held one evening which 
brought nearly 500 of the neighborhood 
people together to participate in the 
festivities. 

The Playground News of July 26 
raises a problem which only these com- 
munity folk can answer. How shall 
the playground be maintained? At 
first the campers thought the city 
might take it over. Now that looks 
doubtful. So it is suggested that the 
residents themselves organize an asso- 
ciation to conduct the playground. The 
paper recommends a council, “just like 
the city council.” It will have some 
fathers, some mothers, some boys and 
some girls. This council will be the 
administrative board in control of the 
playground. 

While the ultimate value of the work 
camp is to be judged by its effect upon 
the enrollees one naturally thinks of 
the work which has been accomplished. 
Only the future can tell what the effect 
of a summer’s work by this conscien- 
tious group of Christian youth may have 
on the families of this section of Cleve- 
land. 





Areas of Peace 
(From page 16) 
have built cities, dug canals and con- 
quered the air; executives who have 
organized vast enterprise, artists who 
have brought truth, goodness and beau- 
ty to man; or they can see greatness 
in the warrior, the conquering Mighty. 
Education will determine that. 
V 

The last area is that of religion. Here 
too is class relationship to the first, 
ideology. No doubt we are already 
determined to accept the ideology of 
Jesus. It is not alone a question of the 
idea. It has to do with the power to 
incarnate the idea personally and to 
enthrone it socially. What of motiva- 
tion? What must drive men if we are 
to have peace? Is there power in re- 
ligion to enable men to do what they 
know they ought to do? Peace has to 
do with will as well as idea. 

It is said we must choose reform, 
revolution or regeneration. That re- 
form is overdue is evident. Revolution 
is present. Is our fundamental need 
in the realm of the spirit? 

Is it necessary for us to accept the 
principle of leadership? Mussolini 


states, “Never before as at this mo- 
ment have the people been thirsty for 
authority, for directive power, for or- 
der.” The principle of leadership 
emerges from the necessity for action. 
We accuse youth for acting without 
thought. We are now accused of 
thought that does not become action. 
It is an hour of decision. The great 
decision demands thousands of lesser 
decisions. This means innumerable de- 
cisive actions, and advance is predicated 
upon a dynamic organization. 

Democracy is criticized because it 
does not move to immediate decision. 
Without discussing the criticism, it 
should be pointed out that Christianity 
formulated the principle of leadership 
centuries before fascism was conceived 
in iniquity and born in sin. Jesus of 
Nazareth demanded absolute obedience. 
He promised blood and sweat, toil and 
tears. He said, “Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you.” He said we 
would be persecuted for righteousness 
sake. He based his demand for obedi- 
ence not upon the physical power to 
coerce, but upon the identity of his 
command with his Father’s will. “I and 
the Father are one,” he said. Hence, 
obedience in his thinking is loyalty 
to the moral law of the universe. His 
right to command lies in his character, 
not in the Brown Shirts who await his 
order. “Follow me,” he said. When 
Mussolini marched on Rome, he said, 
“If I lead, follow me; if I retreat, kill 
me; if I die, avenge me.” 

It is not in that spirit that Jesus 
demands the uttermost loyalty. He 
calls upon men to become great through 
service, to see in love the supreme ex- 
pression of religion, even though giv- 
ing one’s life is necessary for the full- 
est expression of that principle. As a 
leader, he becomes the unifying force 
in terms of perfection. He is the Ideal 
incarnate, and complete surrender to 
him does so affect the mind, heart and 
will as to produce the kind of person 
essential to this hour. Hence, in our 
principle of leadership we do not agree 
to final obedience to a human being 
who possesses human weaknesses. 

We pledge our allegiance to a Person 
who so revealed God in his own person 
that when we think God we think 
Christ. The Christian evangel there- 
fore becomes a cardinal necessity in the 
new order. We are free to change hu- 
man instrumentalities but we keep the 
eternal inspiration. We put a Leader 
before men who is for us perfection. 
We kneel before our Leader in the 
adoration of free men. Totalitarian 
leadership creates the mind that kneels 
in hysterical obedience through expedi- 
ency or fear. Our Leader orders us to 
our knees for rededication. We rise 
rearmed with the weapons of the Spirit. 
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War-Time Preaching 







In England and Scotland 


by Frank H. Ballard of London 


MEMBER of Parliament said at 

the Methodist Conference held 

recently in Leeds that he had 
been a sermon-taster all his life and 
he had never heard better sermons than 
he hears now all over the country. It 
might easily have been otherwise. For 
years ministers of religion had been 
struggling with difficulties. In town 
and country alike, it was harder than 
ever to get and maintain congregations. 
Life was full of engagements of all 
sorts and the quiet of the week-end was 
in the main a thing of the past. Secu- 
larism had swept like a wave over the 
nations and it almost looked as though 
in some places the feeling for religion 
was dying out altogether. 

It might have been expected that an- 
other great war would have been a 
final blow to the church as an institu- 
tion. Not only was there the wide- 
spread disappointment, there were nu- 
merous questions about the existence 
and the power and goodness of God 
and sometimes suspicion about the rele- 
vance of the Christian ethic. In addi- 
tion, there was the general suspicion 
caused by the “black-out,” the air- 
raid, evacuation and the concentration 
of energies on war production. Here in 
London ministers saw Sunday schools 
wiped out, a half or two-thirds of their 
people moved to places of greater 
safety, a considerable proportion of 
those who remained drilling with the 
Home Guard or on duty with the 
A. R. P. or Fire-spotters and not infre- 
quently their halls and classrooms con- 
verted into rest centers or emergency 
casualty stations. Even the ministers 
were busy adding to their ordinary du- 
ties, classes in first aid or gardens and 
allotments for the production of food. 
Nothing would have seemed more 
natural than to find a deterioration of 
preaching. 

I think the verdict of the M. P. at the 
Methodist Conference is probably true. 
My own opportunities of judging are 
very restricted but I will give my own 
opinion for what it is worth. In the 
first place, I will venture an expression 
of personal experience. When Ger- 
many first unleashed the horrors of 
war in 1914 I was a young minister 
in a small country town three years 
out of a theological college. During 
those three years I had done my best 
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both as a preacher and a pastor. But 
I am afraid the sermons were too aca- 
demic to be very telling. One first 
erected a figure of straw and then 
knocked it down. Some of the sermons 
were really literary essays. Many 
more were talks about religion. Then 
war came and one found oneself face 
to face with reality. There were real 
problems to solve, genuine sorrows to 
share, actual dangers to meet. Six 
months of the experience of warfare 
in which young members joined up and 
older members were bereaved and 
everything one had ever taught was 
challenged, wrought a great revolution. 
Gone were the polished essays and the 
academic discussions. Yes, and gone 
were the conventional and rather list- 
less congregations. Every sermon had 
to meet a real need. Every service 
was poignant with penitence and inter- 
cession, yet full of a sense of the ne- 
cessity of faith—this faith that over- 
comes. Each working day was spent 
in wrestling with Nietzsche and Tol- 
stoi and the New Testament and read- 
ing contemporary events against that 
background. And each Sabbath the 
results of one’s labors were poured out 
with youthful impetuosity. Preaching 
became a new experience. Someone 
said in the papers that if he had been 
set to justify the ways of God to men 
he would have got out of the business 
as quickly as possible. I, on the con- 
trary, began to glory in the ministry 
of reconciliation. The challenge of the 
hour made the task a hundred times 


more worth while. Gone was the 
old occupation of punching feather 
cushions. I was hitting something 


hard that made by knuckles ache. 


This war does not bring all the pug- 
nacity of youth back again, but once 
more it puts an edge on to the speak- 
ing and gives meaning to pastoral du- 


ties. For months and years we had 
been watching and combating the 


growth of wicked men. We had been 
warning men against dictatorships and 
philosophies of blood and soil and the 
ever-growing threats to freedom. We 
had warned them against the more in- 
sidious dangers of humanism and the 
drift from discipline and faith. When 
the blow fell on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Sunday in September and once 
more we knew ourselves at war for a 
ment heart and flesh failed and we 
wanted to say with Simeon, “Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace.” But only for a moment. 
Soon we realized that in more senses 
than one we were fighting for our 
lives. We were fighting for truth and 
justice and the liberation of the en- 
slaved. We were fighting for Chris- 
tian civilization against the powers of 
darkness. And once again there was 
point in the preaching and urgency 
in public prayers and an underlying 
unity in the congregation. It is sad 
that it needs tragedies like war to 
bring the best out of us but human na- 
ture is like that. Without opposition 
and danger and difficulty, we should 
sink into sloth and become nonenities 
and the gospel itself in our hands 
would become, what it never was in the 
apostolic age, a tame and timid thing. 

So much for my own reactions—and 
it would have been impertinent to write 
at such a length were it not that my 
experience has been a common one. 
Now let me give a few illustrations of 
war-time preaching in this country 
and in Scotland. 





Good Rural Preaching 

The first will be anonymous for the 
simple reason that the name will con- 
vey no particular meaning. Immedi- 
ately after Easter I went away for a 
little vacation in the country. I went 
partly because I needed rest, but mainly 
because my evacuated children wanted 
me and I wanted to see them. We met 
in a little west of England town where 
you could detect in the architecture 
the centuries of ebb and flow. There 
was the old cross in the market square 
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suggesting an England just recovering 
from the Wars of the Roses. There 
was a parish church in the early Eng- 
lish and perpendicular style with a 
thirteenth century oak roof and a fif- 
teenth century pulpit. There were 
other lesser and plainer churches re- 
minding one of the Puritan and the 
Evangelical movements, a grammar 
school dating from the seventeenth cen- 
tury and a derelict mill, still standing 
as monuments of the Industrial Revo- 
lution when cloth and woolen trades 
flourished in the small towns of rural 
England. Such towns have not flour- 
ished in this twentieth century. The 
great cities have taken their trade. 
The buildings are too large and the 
congregations not only too small but 
too inert. Too often the parsons are 
there because they are old or lethargic 
or ill-equipped. There are exceptions, 
but in most of these out of the way 
places, the churches seem to be suffer- 
ing from the disease of the Laodiceans. 

It was therefore with little expecta- 
tion that we set out on the Sun- 
day morning for the Congregational 
Church. The smell of the place and the 
sight of the small congregation did 
nothing to raise our hopes. But as the 
service proceeded, one forgot the stuffy 
atmosphere and the general need of 
paint and polish. There was a chil- 
dren’s address admirably suited to the 
mixed gathering of local and evacuated 
young people. And there was a sermon 
which would have done justice to any 
city pulpit. There were marks of read- 
ing and thought in it. Better still, 
there was the authority of experience 
and the directness of one who knew 
life at first hand. The preacher had 
mother wit and touches of pathos and 
above all, he preached the gospel. The 
New Testament was wedded to this 
twentieth century with a skill that made 
me wonder why the church was not 
packed with eager hearers. I went 
down to my temporary abode a wiser 
and I hope a better man—certainly a 
man fully convinced that the best ser- 
mons are not always preached in the 
best-known churches. 
At Saint Paul’s 

Now let us take a flying leap from 
that little old-fashioned town to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral here in London. St. 
Paul’s is one of Wren’s masterpieces, 
but it has stood there for centuries so 
crowded with shops and offices that it 
was difficult to see it. You can see it 


today for many of the surrounding 
buildings are demolished. The cathe- 
dral itself has been hit and services 


for a time were suspended. You can 
go there again for much of the rubbish 
has been cleared away and over more 
the gospel is printed. The preachers, 
of course, are many but at their head 
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stands the dean, Dr. W. R. Matthews. 
He too bears marks of war for some 
months ago he lost his son in a naval 
engagement. But there is no bitter- 
ness on his face, nor in his heart. Not 
the greatest of the deans of St. Paul’s, 
not so striking a figure as his predeces- 
sor, Dr. W. R. Inge, he is a scholar, a 
thinker, a writer of many books and a 
preacher of good repute. I heard him 
again lately, not at the cathedral, but 
at a luncheon arranged by the Anglo- 
Dutch Fellowship. It was a great op- 
portunity to say hot things about the 
enemy of both countries. Instead, he 
spoke in a most fascinating way about 
British Christianity. British Chris- 
tianity can be puzzling even to the in- 
habitants of this island. It can be and 
probably is, positively bewildering to 
foreigners like these refugees from the 
Low Countries. At least, they were 
sent away with the conviction that 
many as are our denominations and 
bitter as sectarian strife has sometimes 
been, there is much that is common to 
us all. British Christianity has its own 
characteristics, its own ethics, its own 
contribution to make to the Universal 
Church. One of my memories of this 
war will be the dean standing there 
with glowing face and cheery word, 
not speaking of his own loss or of in- 
jured St. Paul’s or of the invaded 
Netherlands but telling in outline the 
grand story of Christianity in his own 
native land. 

Finally, let us take another leap— 
from the English to the Scottish capi- 
tal, from the South where Episcopalian- 
ism is dominant to the Presbyterian 
North, to that city of preachers where 
Knox ruled from a pulpit in olden times 
and where men like Whyte and Black 
and scores of learned and eloquent 
men have served in pulpits in modern 
times. There stands a church I have 
never seen, North Morningside Church, 
and there sounds a voice that has been 
mediated for me only through the 
printed page. But if anyone wants to 
see British preaching at its best, let 
him read The Gales of the New Life 
and The Strong Name by James S. 
Stewart in “The Scholar as Preacher” 
series. There is also another book of 
St. Paul, a theological study entitled 
A Man in Christ which will help any- 
one who reads it to understand the Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles. I have just 
risen from a reading of The Strong 
Name. I rise in a mood of gratitude. 
Here is the real thing. Here are no 
learned reflections on modern tenden- 
cies but vivid expositions of great tests. 
Here is no fanning of the flames of war 
but a consistent preaching of the Gos- 
pel of Grace. There are few refer- 
ences to contemporary events. Always 
one is conscious of a background of ti- 


tanic struggle but always in the fore- 
ground is the figure of the Master. 
There are no lengthy arguments 
against Humanism and Communism or 
Fascism. There is the holding up of 
the cross as the hope of the world. Lit- 
erary illustrations abound yet the ser- 
mons are always sermons and not es- 
says. One is not surprised to hear that 
North Morningside Church is full. One 
lives in the hope that one Sabbath day 
one may sit in the pew there and hear 
more of those new things the Athenians 
loved to hear but the old and ever new 
gospel which is the same in peace and 
in war, the voice of God to sinful men, 
the creative point where heaven and 
earth meet and men are re-made in the 
image of God. 

When I think of all these things my 
mind goes back beyond present bar- 
barism to well-known words that have 
been repeated from one generation to 
another, “How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the gospel of peace 
and bring glad tidings of good things.” 





SHOW INCREASE IN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Philadelphia—More than $42,000,000, 
the largest amount received in nine 
years, was contributed to the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. during 
the past year, it was announced here 
by the Church’s stated clerk, Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh. The increase over 
last year amounted to $337,581. 

Per capita giving was $21.49, nearly 
thirty cents more than last year and 
the largest figure since 1932. 

Communicant members of the church 
were listed at 2,013,247; ordained 
clergymen, 9,538, and school 
membership, 1,453,225. 

Dr. Pugh stated that the Church’s 
1,191 candidates for the ministry rep- 
resent the largest number since 1936. 

Nearly 9,000 local churches are su- 
pervised by forty-two synods and 276 
presbyteries. 


Sunday 





CHAPLAIN AGE LIMIT REDUCED 

Washington, D. C.—A change in regu- 
lations lowering the age limit for chap- 
lains in the Reserve Corps of the army 
from forty-two to forty has been prom- 
ulgated by the War Department. 

In the absence of explanations for 
this new ruling, it is assumed in au- 
thoritative quarters that, in view of the 
exacting duties of chaplains even in 
peace time, the army is desirous of in- 
ducting into the chaplains’ corps 
younger men who will be better able 
to withstand the strain of army life. 

In the World War, it was pointed 
out, more chaplains were killed, in pro- 
their total number, than 
any other branch of the 


portion to 
officers in 
service. 
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Toward More Effective Calling 
by Kenneth Fart 


Every minister recalls some undignified entrances and exits in 

the homes of his parish. Mr. Farb, minister of Bethany Lutheran 

Church, Wenona, Illinois, suggests a plan which puts the calling 
schedule on a more constructive basis. 


UTOMOBILES are better made 
A these days than they were at one 
time. This effects the pastor as 
well as the mechanic. Pastors are no 
longer afforded the convenient use they 
once made of a balky motor; used also, 
you will remember, by the pastor in 
“One Foot in Heaven.” 

The sound advice was once given a 
young pastor by an experienced man 
of God, “Don’t make a quick entrance 
into the home when you call. Park in 
front of the home, raise the hood of 
your motor pull a wire from a spark 
plug and put it on again.” This gave 
the lady time to wipe the baby’s dirty 
face, put the ace of spades away, and 
pick up the scattered daily paper. After 
a few embarrassing experiences in this 
matter, the young pastor saw the wis- 
dom of his elder’s service. But cars 
are better made these days, and they 
cannot be made to appear to break 
down at just the opportune time at each 
call, especially if one is on a general 
canvass of the congregation. 

Therefore one pastor planned his 
semi-annual call at each home in this 
way: a route was laid out so that no 
unnecessary back-tracking would be 
made in going from home to home. 
This schedule was used, with a few 
changes, for years. He then alloted a 
certain equal amount of time to each 
visit and thus avoided the charge of 
partiality, and figured the amount of 
time it would take him to travel be- 
tween the two homes. This done he 
came to an important step which was 
welcomed by both the housekeeper and 


the pastor. He mimeographed some 
penny postcards with the following 
note: 


The purpose of the call may also be 
stated on the card, such as, “to check 
church records.” However, in some 
cases it seems better to let the purpose 
be understood rather than stated, es- 
pecially with a family which one rarely 
if ever sees in church. 

These mailed three or 
four days before the pastor intended to 
make the calls, and he found that they 
helped in the following ways: first of 
all, it was a means of self-discipline 
for the pastor. Instead of haphazardly 
calling at first this home and then an- 
other, he knew from the beginning of 
the canvass which home was next, and 
took them in that order. Having once 
mailed the card to the home it was not 
so easy to say “yes,” when one of the 
“boys” dropped in to ask, “Going fish- 
ing with me today?” A third, and per- 
haps most important advantage to the 
pastor, is that the family is more likely 
to be at home when he calls, and if not, 
many have the courtesy to ’phone that 
they cannot be at home at that time. 


cards were 


For the parishioner the benefits are 
obvious. Most women want to be 
known as good housekeepers. It may 
be, depending upon the community and 
the standing of the pastor in the social 
scale of the community, that the lady 
of the house will do her weekly clean- 
ing a day earlier if she knows that the 
pastor is to call on Thursday after- 
noon. Other benefits to the parish in- 
clude a more effective call and a better 
relationship between pastor and people. 
Anticipation is sometimes more keen 
than reflection. “Our pastor thinks 
enough of us and our home to plan to 
visit us, to send us a card that he is 
coming.” If he arrives on the minute, 





Dear Friend: 


Unless unforeseen circumstances 


sometime later. 





BETHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Wenona, Illinois 


prevent him, 
call at your home on 


ae: 


If you have a previous appointment for this time, 


Yours in his service, 


your pastor plans to 


we shall be glad to eall 
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and if his church services start on time: 
“We have a fine pastor, one who is 
prompt and who takes care of 
his work.” The fact that the card is a 
filled out form does not detract from 
its effectiveness, for it calls their at- 
tention to the fact that you have a 
number of homes to visit. This plan 
also helps one to break away on time. 
Sometimes we have been tempted to 
become discouraged in pastoral calling 
because we get “hung up” with some 
conversational monopolist who re- 
hearses all of her past, present and 
future each time we call. If we can po- 
litely interject, while looking at our 
watch, at some breathing place in the 
verbal Niagara, that we have another 
appointment at another home at such 
and such a time, it seems more tactful 
when we leave. 

Finally, the card before the call is 
in some respects like another call in 
effect. If a Sunday intervenes between 
receipt of a card and the personal call 
itself, the family, even though it may 
be of the Christmas and Easter type, 
is likely to be in church on Sunday. 


METHODIST PUBLISHING SALES 
EXCEED $5,500,000 

New York—Net sales for this year 

of all divisions of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House representing the publica- 
tion interests of the recently united 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South and the 
Methodist Protestant Church, amounted 
to more than $5,500,000, it was an- 
nounced here at the first meeting of the 
Methodist Board of Publication since 
its organization last year. 
- Operating on a non-profit basis, the 
new Methodist Publishing House was 
described as the largest religious pub- 
lishing concern in the world, and oper- 
ator of the most widespread chain of 
bookstores on the face of the earth. 

Any profit, or “produce,” accruing to 
the concern is turned over to the vari- 
ous area conferences of the church for 
distribution to superannuated clergy- 
men, it was stated. At its current 
meeting the board voted to allocate 
$200,000 for such a purpose. 

In line with United Methodism’s 
goal of centralized direction and con- 
solidation, the Board of Publication 
also announced that beginning October 
1 the fifty-five periodicals used in the 
church schools of the former branches 
of the domination would be reduced 
in number to twenty-four. Many of 
the older periodicals have been merged, 


a few eliminated, and two new ones 
added. 

Total circulation of the church’s 
revamped publication list is expect- 
ed to exceed a first printing of 
4,300,000. 
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Something Vital for October 


RECENTLY read a pertinent parable 

of two round balls, remarkably like 

certain types of human beings. One 
of these balls was gilded with a light 
coat of gold paint; the other was 
golden, all the way through. They 
were both put together in a box with- 
out any wrappings to cover them up 
or protect them. The ball that was 
gilded was exceedingly careful of it- 
self. It tried to keep very still because 
it was afraid that the gilding would 
wear off. It knew that that gold cover- 
ing was not very deep. But the ball 
which was gold did not seem to care 
how much it rolled about in the box, or 
how roughly it was used. That gilded 
ball, moved with anxiety, said to the 
golden one: “You had better be careful 
how you knock about or that stuff will 
rub off. You will rub it off by bumping 
about like you do.” 

“Rub what off?” asked the other 
ball. 

Jesus loafed along the shores of Gali- 
lee with fishermen and outcasts. Lin- 
coln loved to loaf at the grocery store 
in Springfield and swap stories with 
his neighbors. The truly great of the 
earth have never been afraid of “rub- 
bing off” the external gilding, for it was 
“gold all the way through.” “Rub 
what off?” they ask. 

The Great Awakening 

Joseph Fort Newton, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest preachers, recently had 
this to say about youth and religion: 
“Vast number of young men and women 
today ignore the churches. I do not 
think they are actively anti-religious— 
they are simply not interested in re- 
ligion as it is presented in these times. 
They have a respect, I think, for the 
churches as old institutions which can 
be of some use on certain occasions, 
but that is all. ... In the United States, 
as in England, I am convinced that 
there will be a great awakening one 
day, but before that day comes religion 
will have to be preached with a warmer 
humanity that it is preached in most 
places today.” 

Speaking of Greatness 

Tennyson once gave us a real defini- 
tion of true greatness: 

“There is no greatness in me save it be 
Some touch of far off greatness 
Makes me know, full well, I am not 
great. 
“T’ll Be Seeing You” 

At the funeral of Marie Dressler, the 

late lamented star of Hollywood who 


by William L. Stidger 


made herself so beloved of us all by 
dint of her humanness and simplicity 
and lovely characterizations, there were 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of floral 
tributes sent to the funeral church. 
One was from Alice Brady. That one 
bore the inscription, “Au Revoir. I'll 
be seeing you sometime or other.” Now 
there may be ministers who will object 
to that, on the ground that it is bring- 
ing slang into the sanctuary. Maybe 
so, but there is more in it than that. 
“Au Revoir” is not “goodbye.” And 
that hope, so crudely put, is the eternal, 
universal hope which keeps all of us 
going, from movie stars to ministers. 
In it, too, is an indication that many 
of our picture stars, forced as they are 
to act out plots so thoroughly unworthy 
of them, may yet have hidden behind 
their masked faces the same high hopes 
and thoughts and ideals as the rest of 
us. Who was it who said, “Every 
man’s breast is a mausoleum, the 
thoughts of which no man reads”? 
Dead Teacher 
Gerald Raferty, a poet writing in the 
columns of The Commonweal, has paid 
a fine tribute to those Sunday school 
teachers of yesterday whom we plan 
to honor. He ealls it “On a Dead 
Teacher”: 
Her deed and her name will be lost 
In the deep earth; 
She has labored and never counted the 
cost 
That a dream was worth. 
The children who learned from her si- 
lent lips 
Will remember a while 
Till the shadows of earth at last eclipse 
Her words and her smile; 
And all will be lost but the rich un- 
countable things. 
When her name is gone 
There will burn the torch which every 
poet sings 
And she handed on. 
The Acid Test 


Claude G. Bowers once made refer- 
ence in the course of one of his speeches 
to a declaration of faith on the part of 
President Tyler. There came a time, 
says Mr. Bowers, when the people 
whom Tyler was representing in Con- 
gress then instructed him to _ vote 
against the dictates of his conscience 
on the Federal Bank question. Let Mr. 
Bowers tell the rest: 

“He could not vote against his con- 
science; he would not act against the 
instructions of his constituency; and 
thus, putting aside the cynical impor- 
tunities of partisans, and scorning 
recourse to the sophistries of self- 


deception, he tendered his resignation 
and filed out of the Senate Chamber 
in the proud company of his self re- 
spect.” The proud company of his 
self respect! How many of us wish 
we might walk with that! 

America’s Sweetheart 


Mary Pickford once wrote in The 
Forum a most enlightening religious 
article. I have forgotten the title of 
it, but a story she told in the course 
of her discussion has remained with me 
ever since. To illustrate the thought 
that God, to her, was a vitalizing pres- 
ence, everywhere present and every- 
where on hand, she told the story of a 
little boy in a Sunday school class who 
was told by his teacher that there is no 
place, anywhere, where God is not. 
This youngster piped up, “Is God in the 
jails?” The teacher was stumped, but 
retained enough of her poise to turn 
the question back to the class. Only 
one of them had an answer. He said, 
“God’s in the jails, all right, but those 
birds inside don’t know it!” 

Right, son, God is 
ae 


everywhere, 


It’s Love That Conquers 

In my files I have a story told by 
Mr. J. W. Crabtree, in an old Journal 
of the National Education Association. 

“Lizzie Moore was my teacher when 
I was seven or eight years old, in a 
country school in the hills of southern 
Ohio. I heard my father tell a neighbor 
that she was a born teacher, and that 
the more ragged the child, the more 
she loved him. She found it necessary 
on one occasion to keep me after school 
and to use the switch on me for dis- 
obedience. I withstood the twinges of 
pain bravely enough, but the real pun- 
ishment came when she laid the switch 
on the desk and with tears in her eyes 
said, ‘You are really not such a bad 
boy. You are really a good boy. I 
don’t want you to act that way any 
more. Won’t you please help me? I 
just can’t stand it to whip. I am al- 
most sick now.’ As she spoke, her feel- 
ings gave way, she took the chair, 
placed her face in her hands and sobbed 
audibly for a few moments before she 
could get control of her voice. I then 


joined in the erying act, made promises, 
swept the floor and said, ‘Goodbye, Miss 
After that I was at school 
early enough every morning to sweep 
the floor and build the fire and clean off 
the blackboard. Two of us gave a third 


Moore.’ 
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boy a trouncing later on for talking | 
pack to Miss Moore.” | 

So it is love that conquers, and not | 
the switch, after all! | 

The Barriers | 

The former King Edward of Eng- 
land was a fascinating young man. 
He has done many fascinating things. 
To me, the most fascinating and the 
most glorious thing he ever did, he did 
in Bombay. The prince was riding 
through the streets of the city. The 
police were trying to hold back some- 
thing like a million or so untouchables 
behind rope barriers. The prince saw 
the struggle going on, rose in his car 
and gave a stirring command: “Take 
down the barriers!” The authorities 
remonstrated; the untouchables, they 
said, would mob him, perhaps kill him. 
“Take the barriers!” said the 
prince the second time. The barriers 
came down. Nothing happened. Those 
miserable legions of the damned simply 
stood quietly about the car, looking up 
into his white face as though he were 
a god come to rescue them from their 
fearful condition of life. And _ the 
Prince of Wales, heir apparent to the 
throne of England, stood quietly in his 
car, and raised his hand in salute to 
the untouchables of India! 

Isn’t that the job of the Christians 
of this generation? To take 
the barriers of caste and pride and ar- 
rogance and .. .? 

The Trail of the Lamplighter 

Do you remember those old gas lamps 
that used to light our streets? And do 
you recall the little feljow who used to 
make his rounds at dusk lighting them? 
Harry Lauder remembers them. He re- 
members one in particular. He used to 
watch one old man moving along in the 
gathering shadows leaving a streak of 
light behind him. Sir Harry says that 
even when he was so small that his 
“wee legs” could not move fast enough 
to keep up with the lamplighter, that he 
could always tell exactly where he was 
by the trail of light he had left behind 


down 


him. That’s true all the way through 
life. People can tell just about where 


we are, just about how far we’ve gone, 
and just about how much work we’ve 
done, by the streak of light—or dark- 
ness—we leave behind us as we go. 


The Master Potter 

Many, many times, in different ser- 
mons, I have used an illustration which 
came to me from Dr. J. D. Harrison, 
who wrote it in Reigning in Life many 
years ago. There is a subtle, haunting 
beauty to it: 

A shapeless lump of clay lay on the 
potter’s wheel. It rejoiced that it had 
been taken in hand by one so skillful 
and so mighty, to be fashioned into a 


vessel of honor. As the wheel began 


down | 
} the church must not and will not fail: 
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All 
an 


OPE 
through 


Whatever the immediate future holds 
for us, there is one mission in which 


it must help men and women to cling 


to their fazth and hold fast to their 
hope. 
In the fulfillment of so serious a re- 


sponsibility, no progressive pastor will 
be satisfied with a passive ministry. 
His is a dynamic program that extends 
beyond the walls of the church audi- 
torium to the farthermost reaches of 
his neighborhood. 

A Deagan Carillon belongs in such a 
program because, more than any other 
force, it has proved its ability to touch 
the hearts of all who hear its golden 





ITY 


melody. Its song is a song of faith, its 
message a message of hope—dignified, 
yet far-reaching, insistent and compel- 
ling. Through it, you direct the limit- 
less power of divinely inspired hymns 
to a mission which, in these times, is 
both a duty and a privilege. 


Thus, through the charity of one mem- 
ber of your congregation, you help to 
protect and preserve the faith and hope 
of your entire community. May we 
tell you the story in order that you may 
transmit it to some communicant who 
would be deeply grateful for the op- 
portunity it presents? ...J.C. Deagan, 


DEAGAN CARILLONS 
he Memorial Sublime 








to whirl the clay was dazed, and as it 
felt the pressure of the hand it cried 
out in despair. It forgot that even 
the cleverest potter needs a wheel, and 
that the hand touched only the mold. 
At length the wheel stopped, and the 
great artist was heard saying, “It is 
perfect!” The clay was now a vase, 
graceful and beautiful in form; and it 
sighed in satisfied gladness and said, 
“The Master says that I am perfect.” 

Having stood on the shelf for a 
while the potter took it in hand again 
and gave it to a servant, saying, “Take 
great care of it, for it is perfect.” The 


Inc., Dept. 190, 1770 Berteau Ave., 
Chicago. 
servant took it and covered it with a 


rough jar and placed it in an oven. As 
the heat of the furnace became intense 
the vase cried out in agony, ‘‘The Mas- 
ter said that I was perfect and com- 
manded that I should be taken care of; 
and yet I am plunged into this fearful 
heat.” At last the fire had its 
work, and the vase stood again before 
the Master. There fear 
that the touch of a finger would leave 
its impress, spoiling his work. He 
looked at it critically, and then set it 
down, saying, “It is perfect!” 

The vase was not, however, 


done 


was no now 


yet com- 








t. 
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pleted, but now it was covered with 
enamel, and put again in the kiln, and 
it despairingly wondered when the pain- 
ful processes were to cease. When it 
was withdrawn from the oven it shown 
with the brilliancy of absolute white- 
ness. The Master looked and said, “It 
is perfect!” Then he took it and began 
to color it, and the vase mourned that 
its whiteness should be sullied. Again 
it was subjected to the fire till the 
Master’s handiwork was burned into it 
so that it could not be erased; and 
again the potter said, “It is perfect!” 
Again the vase rejoiced, though with 
trembling from many disappointments, 
hoping that at last its trials were over. 

The potter now traced lines and pat- 
terns upon it in a dull, dark shade, that 
seemed to spoil everything that he had 
done before, and once more the vase 
was placed in the kiln, and this time 
the heat was greater and the process 
was continued longer than before. At 
length it was taken from the fire and 
placed before the Master, and the dull 
lines were seen to be gold. The Lord 
inspected it with a gracious smile. He 
was satisfied, and he said, “It is fin- 
ished; it is perfect!” Then he set it on 
high in his own palace, and many looked 
upon it; and as they did so they gave 
honor and glory to the Master himself, 
who had wrought so good a work. 





CHURCH HELD TO BLAME 

Washington, D. C.—The church must 
share part of the blame for the low 
morale of selectees, Lieutenant Colonel 
Quincy Scott of the War Department 
Morale Division told a staff training 
conference here of United Service Or- 
ganization club directors affiliated with 
the National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice. 

For the last twenty years, Colonel 
Scott said, a large proportion of Ameri- 
can youth have been exposed in church, 
home and school to the idea that war 
had been eliminated from the world 
for good, and that an army was un- 
necessary in the contemporary world. 

This belief, he asserted, is in part re- 
sponsible for the dissatisfaction of some 
selectees with army life, and partially 
accounts for the confusion of many 
who now find themselves in a situation 
incompatible with their earlier teach- 


ings. 
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Some New Committal Sentences 


by Everett G. Haley” 


VERY minister who has been in the 
pulpit for twenty-five years or 
more is keenly aware of the start- 

ling changes that are taking place in 
most realms of church activity. New 
plans, methods and programs are com- 
ing up like unexpected weeds every- 
where. Some are feeling the pressure 
of the criticism: “He is an old-timer; 
he does not take well to new ideas.” 

On the other hand, there are some 
practices, possibly many, that need to 
be changed. Some are worn out, 
threadbare of thought. Some methods, 
ritualistically repeated so often, leave 
the hearers and observers wishing’ for 
something fresh and helpful. Among 
these needed changes we have observed 
most of all the need of variation from 
the long established methods used by 
some ministers in funeral procedure. We 
are here giving space only to the mat- 
ter of grave-side committal service. 

Undertakers wearied of dropping 
clods of dirt on the casket, and substi- 
tuted flowers for clods, while people 
wearied of hearing us say, “Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” We 
have been receiving mild suggestions 
for several years that the venerable 
statement be omitted, and something 
less gruesome substituted. 

Then we noticed the dearth of sug- 
gested committal expressions for those 
not Christians. Consistently, the Cath- 
olic priest refuses to bury anyone not 
eligible to receive the last blessing and 
promise at the grave-side. He is right. 
They who have rejected the church and 
its Saviour during life, have no right 
to this last ministry. It is wrong to 
preach salvation through Christ alone, 
and then bury some sinner with the 
same words of victory and hope that 
we give over the remains of a good 
saint. 

As a result of these conditions, we 
began, some time ago, to write our own 
committal services to fit the individual, 
or at least, the class to which he may 
have belonged in life. We suggest that 
other ministers carefully prepare their 
own committal statements, leaving out 
the usual formula, and adapting them 
to the cases in hand. For the saint, 
the grave is so near the gates of heaven, 
that this moment may be refreshing 
and comforting. 

As an assistance, we offer here sev- 
eral of our late forms, which are prov- 
ing more satisfactory than “estab- 
lished” forms of the past. 


*Minister of the First Christian Church, Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 


For a Child or Youth 

Read Matthew 18:3-6, 10, 14. 

Soft as fall the petals of a flower 
when blooming time is over, we lay the 
form of this our beloved one upon the 
bosom of mother earth, there to rest in 
peaceful waiting till the resurrection 
of the saints, at the return of the Lord 
Jesus to gather and claim his own. With 
a steadfast hope in the Christian’s 
resurrection, and a faith in Jesus 
Christ, who said, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and life,” let us here renew our 
consecration to that life of holiness 
that shall fit us for the eternal city of 
the skies. 

And now, may he, who by his in- 
visible presence can make your hearts 
to cease from sorrow, be with you, to 
bear you up in all your ways, and to 
bring your feet by the paths of peace 
to stand before his throne in ineffable 
glory with them whom you love. 

Benediction. 

For a Christian After Long 
IlIness and Suffering 

Read Romans 8:16-19; 2 Corinthians 
1:3-6. 

Now unto the eternal giver of life we 
turn again, committing unto him the 
spirit departed from this body of suf- 
fering. Here we bring the deserted 
form of flesh and consign it to its last 
resting place in the bosom of mother 
earth, maintaining the firm conviction 
of Christian hope that the day will 
come, when, at the command of God 
the earth and sea shall give up their 
dead in that glorious resurrection, and 
they who are his shall be glorified to- 
gether with him, and transported to an 
eternal home in heavenly glory. May 
the Lord bear witness to our faith, pour 
out upon the sorrowing his soothing 
and comforting spirit, and keep the re- 
maining members of this broken circle 
under his constant care from day to 
day, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
For a Believer 

Read Psalms 89:48; Isaiah 38:18; 
Hosea 13:14. 

The psalmist rightly said, ‘What 
man is he that shall live and not see 
death; that shall deliver his soul from 
the power of Sheol?” 

Also, the praying Hezekiah said, “For 
Sheol cannot praise thee, death cannot 
celebrate thee.” 

But the prophet, Hosea, reports God’s 
promise, “I will ransom thee from the 
power of Sheol; I will redeem thee from 
death: O death, where are thy plagues? 
O Sheol, where is thy destruction?” 
Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and 
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the life, he that believeth on me, though 
he die, yet shall he live; and he that 
liveth and believeth shall never die.” 
Believing, therefore, that God has made 
ample provision for bridging the grave 
with redeeming jiove, we commit this 


| 


body to the ground that it may return | 


to the dust as it was, that the spirit 
may be clothed upon with immortality. 
For a Believer 
Read 1 Corinthians 15:42-44, 
Because the Christian does not be- 
lieve that death and the grave mark 
the end of life, but are the portals of a 


fuller life in heaven, we come to this | 


graveside to express our faith and hope. 
Because Christ said, 
rection and the life, 
in me, though he die, yet shall he live,” 
have confidence, and now commit 
this body of clay to the earth that it 
may return to the dust from which it 


we 


came. 


“T am the resur- | 
he that believeth | 


The spirit, we know, has de- | 


parted to be with its maker and to | 


join the redeemed of the ages. 


Death | 


has lost its sting and the grave has | 


lost its victory, for when Jesus comes 


he shall bring with him those who have | 


fallen asleep in him. Beloved, comfort 
ye your hearts with this hope. 
For One Not a Believer 

Read Jeremiah 9:21. 

Life at best was short. The heart 
beats stopped, the hand lost its cun- 
ning and the arm its power. 
and the ear could no longer record the 
beauties about them. The body of 
flesh had lost that which animated it, 
and it became but inert material, com- 
posed only of the elements of the earth, 
and tending to revert to its simplest 
forms. Loving hands have ministered 
to every need, but now there is noth- 
ing more we can do. We have come of 
necessity to the grave, the end of all 
living, and commit this body of earthly 
clay to its natural elements. The 
ground receives its own, for out of the 
ground was it taken. Let us all lay 
it to heart for there is neither work, 
nor device, nor knowledge in the grave 
where we are about to come. 

For One Not a Believer 

Read Psalms 39:4, 5; 103:13-17. 

The frailty of the flesh teaches us to 
prepare while living for the day when 
we shall return the body to its native 
elements, and the world of men shall 
know us no more. We have come to 
that day for this, our friend, whose days 
were completed and the book of his life 
closed. Our hands are unable to min- 
ister further than this: that we now 
commit his body to the quiet of its 
resting place beneath the caresses of 
nature. The birds and winds may mark 
the couch man may forget, and only 
he who stops to meditate on the brevity 
of life will think to prepare himself 
for the great and inevitable day. 


The eye | 
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The old stone well and the tin dipper 
have been symbols for years of the 
coolness, and quiet, and refreshment, 
and peace of the country. 





Quiet and peace and refreshment are the object of the search of an ever- 
growing number of people. They are finding the object of their search as 
a result of regular meditation and prayer. More men and women now than 
ever before do take time daily to worship individually and thoughtfully. 
They use TODAY. 

Monthly magazine of daily devotions, TODAY has become a symbol to its 
users of faith and hope and renewed spiritual vision. They use it, as once 
the tin dipper was used, to dip again and again into the great well of 
refreshment for the soul—the Bible. Through TODAY’S suggested readings 
they regain stability of spirit. Over and over again they tell us that its daily 
messages of hope and comfort are invaluable to them in living. 

Wouldn’t you, too, like a way of dipping into the well of spiritual refresh- 


ment? A talisman to help you face calmly and surely the recurrent 
problems of twentieth century living? Wouldn’t you like TODAY? 


One year, 60 cents; two years, one dollar. 
Address TODAY, 425-M Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Today 
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E doesn’t claim it; you probably 

don’t believe it; but there are 

thousands of followers, both 
black and white, who will insist that 
Father Divine is God. They set out 
to prove it in a most practical way. 
He has done things for them which 
man could never do; therefore he is 
God. In the huge palace in the Bronx, 
New York, where meetings are nightly 
held, meetings which he occasionally 
attends, the placard on the wall insist 
that “Father Divine is God.” 

Some believe that he is God because 
he has fed them when they were 
hungry; some believe he is God because 
they were restored to health through 
his prayers when they were ill; some 
even insist that under his influence the 
dead have come to life. There are some 
who know he is God because of the 
moral reconstruction wrought in their 
own lives through his influence. How- 
ever you may look at it you must ad- 
mit that the phenomenon of Father 
Divine and his righteous movement is 
one worthy of serious religious and 
social study. 

I heard one thin-headed Negro tell 
of his experiences which convinced him 
of the divinity of Father Divine. He 
had stolen, fought and murdered. He 
ran away from the South with the 
money of the man he murdered in his 


pocket. Years later his conscience 
haunted him. He went to Father Di- 
vine. 


“You must go back to your native 
state and confess your crime to the 
sheriff,” the religious leader told him. 

Back he went to the South. He 
hunted out the sheriff and made his 
confession. 

“We don’t want you,” said the sheriff. 
“You are free to go.” 

“That’s why I know that Father Di- 
vine is God,” said this man. 

Father Divine is a Gullah Negro who, 
after many experiences in the South, 
found his destiny in New York City. 
His advent or as he might say, his 
combustion, came at the time of great- 
est economic need among the Negroes. 
The depression years worked bitter 
havoc on the race which has always 
found the going’ difficult. Negro 


churches were perplexed by crime in- 
The problem of feeding the 
tremendous. Into this 
situation stepped the pleasant and in- 
telligent faced leader who not alone 


crease. 
people was 
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“Father Divine Is God” 


by William H. Leach 


offered prayers but rooms and meals. 

James H. Robinson, who is minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Mas- 
ter in Harlem, sums up the appeal in 
this way: 

“Every messiah is to a very great 
extent a product of the economic, so- 
cial, religious and political conditions 
of his time. This is just as true of 
Jesus of Nazareth as it is of Father 
Divine. If the comparison is odious 
to us we must, at least, accept the fact. 
A messiah is the response to the frus- 
trated longings and hopes of a people 
denied the fulfillment of basic desires 

. in the case of Father Divine, the 
conditions under which millions of peo- 
ple are forced to live have been as re- 
sponsible for the response to his ideas 
as is his genius.” 

Mr. Robinson has given here a very 
clear analysis. The entire movement 
of Father Divine has been made pos- 
sible because of the needs of a great 
mass and people. Many had _ been 
taught by their leaders to look for 
heaven in the world beyond. Father 
Divine has tried to bring heaven to his 
earth. Those who do not go deep in 
the movement see the physical re- 
sources. These consist of heavens and 
palaces. In the heavens there are pleas- 
ant rooms and sometimes attractive 
grounds. In the palaces the dining 
rooms always have an important part 
to play. Religion is very closely con- 
nected with the physical man. I sus- 
pect that for some to have the oppor- 
tunity to rest in the much publicized 
estate at Krum Elbow on the Hudson is 
pretty close to heaven. 

The heaven which Father Divine of- 
fers, however, is not handed out without 
price. He demands a very high moral 
contribution. The person who enters 
the movement must pay off his back 
debts. He must get off relief and stay 
off. If he has committed a crime and 
not paid the penalty of it he must re- 
port to the proper officers to make 
restitution. If he has stolen money it 
must be returned to the victim of the 
theft. He must get employment. This 
is assured through the aid of the re- 
ligious leader. He must agree to live 
in the spirit of Father Divine’s teach- 
ings which include peace, harmony, 
tolerance and brotherly love. 

This form of moral demand pays big 
dividends. It is estimated that he has 
saved the city of New York more than 
$20,000,000 in relief money. And that 
is some money. Mayor LaGuardia has 
testified in a letter to the effectiveness 


of this work. Everyone who joins the 
movement must go to school if he has 
not had a chance to get an education. 
Some of the schools have had to put 
on extra teachers to take care of the 
influx of adult students from the Father 
Divine movement. 

A very interesting weekly periodical 
called The New Day is published by the 
movement. Among the interesting items 
are facsimile pages of letters which 
show restitution of stolen money by fol- 
lowers of Father Divine. Some of these 
shown in a magazine now before me 
may interest the reader. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad acknowledges a money 
order for $6.92. It was a restitution 
made by a disciple who, during the year 
1932 or 1933, rode from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore. A store in Apalachicola, 
Florida, acknowledges the receipt of 
$4.75 owed it for “some time.” A pub- 
lic utility company at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, received payment on an old gas 
bill held in the name of the woman 
disciple’s dead husband. Cook County 
Hospital in Illinois received $20.00 to 
pay for services rendered in 1927 and 
1928. And there are many others. 

The writer has witnessed many re- 
ligious revivals. He has seen people 
“get religion” in many different ways. 
But he has never known of a revival 
in modern time which has placed such 
a heavy moral responsibility upon its 
converts as does this movement of 
Father Divine. He has not in any 
sense made religion easy. I doubt if 
many of the minister readers of this 
magazine would make such moral de- 
mands of their converts or new mem- 
bers. 

Social Teachings of the Movement 

Father Divine’s revival also has its 
social implications. It is not confined 
to his own group, nor harlem, nor the 
Negro race. Its implications are in- 
ternational. He believes in bringing 
the kingdom of God on earth. He him- 
self is an elementary perfectionist, a 
pure “kingdom of Godist.” Our senti- 
mental liberals, who believe that war 
can be abolished by wishing and 
prayers, should study the methods 
of Father Divine. He believes that 
the kingdom of peace can be brought on 
the earth by writing a few letters. 
When letters are written the whole 
thing is settled. 

In the first place note that the move- 
ment is called the Righteous Govern- 
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ment Movement. Three documents form 
the basis of philosophy for the move- 
ment. These are: 1. The Declaration of 
Independence; 2. The United States 
Constitution and Its Amendments; and 
3. Father Divine’s Righteousness Gov- 
ernment Platform. 

Of course the one thing always in 
mind in the platform is political equal- 
ity for the black man, “Pass the anti- 
lynching bill and establish a bill of 
rights in every community,” is the 
watchword. There seems to be little 
clarity of the legislative processes but 
there is a general idea of what is to 
be accomplished. 

One sign on the wall protested the 
social security act. It says in brief: 
“The social security act offends our 
conscience, therefore it is unconstitu- 
tional.” 

That is simple political 
and, of course, is not logical. But it 
is a good example of sentimentalism 
directing the public life. 

Right at present Father Divine is 
much interested in uniting the 
three Americas—North, South and 
Central. A study of his Independence 
Day Address shows how simply he ac- 
complishes this desirable unity. A spe- 
cial song is used for introducing the 


reasoning 


very 


subject. One verse is: 
Oh, America, won’t you heed 
The words of Father Divine, 
And unite the three Americas 
And enact the Bill of Rights? 
For this is the only way 
For national defense; 
Unite the three Americas 
And enact the Bill of Rights; 
Unite; Unite; Unite. 

A sermon was preached but two 
paragraphs give the summary of the 
theme. Here it is: 

“Hence, as I proposed the unification 
of the three Americas that there should 
be one language, one tongue, one speech 
and one flag, and that we should all 
have the independence and all should 
enjoy our constitutional rights equally 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the western hemisphere; such a step is 
promulgated by my spirit and my pres- 
ence: hence it has reached the chief 
executive and a proclamation will be 
for all the Americas and their re- 
spective republics and subjects to_rec- 
ognize our independence on our North 
American Independence Day, to bring 
them in closer relationship and closer 
fellowship for national defense. 

“This is not supposition but it is the 
words of God going forth to the chief 
executive of this nation and the chief 
executive of the city and other chief 
executives of the country, as the chief 
executives of the states in the Union, 
endorsing the unification of the three 
Americas by making it a proclamation 
that all the subjects of the three Amer- 
icas might recognize the constitution 
and its amendments and the Declara- 
tion of Independence on Independence 
Day and sing our American anthem. 
Aren’t you glad?” 

That was done quickly, wasn’t it? It 

(Turn to page 29) 
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Churches May 


Profit Through 


Defense Bonds 


ROFITING by the experience of 

our neighbor, Canada, American 

churches have learned that they 
may profit through national defense 
bonds. There are individuals who are 
investing in these bonds who will be 
glad to have them registered in the 
name of the church so that at maturity 
the principle, and in some instances 
the accrued interest, will pass to the 


| church. As the defense bonds mature 


in ten and twelve years this will mean 
the strengthening of the church in a 
post war season when one _ would 
naturally look for depression. 

There are provisions and limitations 
of this method which the ministers 
and churches should clearly understand. 
In the first place none of the defense 
bond issues are negotiable. After they 
have once been registered no provi- 
sion is made for transfer of owner- 
ship. 

There are three issues of defense 
bonds to date, E, F and G. The E issue 
is the only one which provides for 
units under $100. These are bonds 
which mature in ten years. An invest- 
ment of $18.75 on date of purchase be- 
comes $25.00 on maturity in ten years. 
This particular issue can be registered 


only in the name of a person. They 
cannot be registered in the name of a 
corporation or unincorporated body. So 
these are not available for church own- 
ership. 

Series F and G are available in units 
of $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 
They are twelve-year bonds. Series F 
bonds are issued on the discount basis 
at seventy-four per cent of their ma- 
turity value. Thus $74 invested will grow 
to $100 in twelve years. Series G 
bonds are issued at par, that is $100 
for a $100 bond. They pay interest 
at the rate or two and one-half per cent 
per annum. The bonds of series F 
and G may be registered in the name 
of the church, thus becoming its prop- 
erty. Or they may be left to the church 
through the will of the owner. The 
bonds in these two series, F and G, are 
the ones through which the churches 
may build their financial resources for 
the post war years. The money may be 
productive in three ways: first, it will 
aid in building an adequate national 
defense; secondly, it will help to capi- 
talize the religious work of the church- 
es; third, it will form a cushion against 
an anticipated depression in the post 
war years. 





Thursday Night for Prayer Meeting 
ty L. B. Cobb’ 





ITHIN the past several years I 
have been asked many times— 


“Why Thursday night for your 
mid-week service?” I made the change 
from Wednesday night to Thursday 
night several years ago, while pastor 
of the Seventh Street Baptist Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee. I found _ the 
change most helpful. Coming to the 
present pastorate two months ago, I 
immediately proposed the same change, 
which not only met with unanimous 
approval but has increased the at- 
tendance better than 200 per cent. 
I give the following reasons for the 


| present practice: 


1. Thursday is a day nearer the ap- 
proaching Lord’s Day. 
2. It makes possible the presence of 


| workers of other faiths who love Bible 


*Minister, Broadmoor Baptist Church, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


study. 

8. It makes possible good leaders 
when the pastor is out of the city. 
Other pastors or leading laymen can be 
secured. 

4. I can reciprocate by helping my 
co-pastors on Wednesday night when 
they are out of the city; also, my peo- 
ple can visit other churches on Wed- 
nesday night. 

5. Thursday night is the universal 
choir rehearsal night. I feel that the 
musicians need the prayer and praise 
service and the service needs them. 
They gladly support the full program. 

6. It is a change from the old “rut” 
which is virtuous. 

If all the brethren see fit to move 
the mid-week service from Wednesday 
night to Thursday night, I shall be de- 
lighted to move back to Wednesday. 
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Father Divine 

(From page 27) 
is Father Divine’s method to make 
everything simple like that. He is 
vitally interested in getting the World 
War to stop. His method there will 
probably be as simple, though I have 
no access to it. He makes it even more 
simple than our religious pacifists do. 
The Man 

Father Divine is a Negro of lighter 
color. He is short of stature, inclined 
to plumpness, but hardly fat. He 
dresses well; his eyes are bright, his 
smile pleasant. His voice is soft. He 
speaks without notes and _ probably 
without preparation. He knows a great 
many words and where knowledge fails 
him he creates a word for his purpose. 
In the meeting which I attended eight 
stenographers were present to take 
down his sermon which will be pub- 
lished. These workers conserve to a 
large degree the original style which 
he has. 

Judged by sermonic quality there is 
little to the sermons. Judged by their 
influence on the congregation they rep- 
resent great preaching. I disagree 
entirely with the minister who declared, 
“Just another Negro preacher.” Any- 
one who judges him on the sermon and 
ignores the social and political pro- 
gram can never interpret Father Di- 
vine. 

His creation of new words is most re- 
markable. Unlike most people of the 
darker skin Father Divine does not like 
the word, “Negro.” In an effort to ex- 
plain why he says that it is a word 
used for “low-rating.” In another talk 
we find that it has evolved to “lowra- 
tion.” (It is used for the purpose of 
lowrating.) A prophecy from one of 
the epistles becomes “an epistle-ic pre- 
diction.” One who shows the way of 
life is a “wayshower.” 

His creations are not always as clear 
as these. I am still wondering just 
what he meant when he said: “My fol- 
lowers do not dare sleep in their re- 
spective homes segregationally.” And 
this one is rather hard to figure out: 
“You have made your suppositional and 
superstitional, versionated God and 
heaven a recognitional versionated con- 
cept and a realization instead of a sup- 
position!” Do you know? One man 
and eight stenographers’ certainly 
twisted that one around. 

On the other hand his explanation 
of the women who in profane language 
had the “jerks,” is a classic. Freude 
could do no better. Father Divine 
said: 

“The one of whom I am now speak- 
ing, it is an expression of spiritual 
ecstasy of hysteria, as it may be 
termed, that comes forth into expres- 


sion when the person makes the decla- 
ration, because the person was lifted 
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from vice and crime, from sin and de- | 
bauchery of every kind. The person | 
has been regenerated, renovated, and | 
has been remodeled and has become | 
to be a new creature automatically; 

and when out of the ordinary, different 

from a good many, but as an ordinary 

expression that comes forth in that 

particular person, she moves volition- | 
ally with such volume of _§ spirit, 

through concentration according to her 

conviction, she loses control of herself 

—and it is just wonderful.” 

Now isn’t that simple? 

Where Does the Money Come From? 

I am not going to tell how Father 
Divine finances his many projects. 
They include many kingdoms, heavens 
and palaces, each with expensive over- 
head. I have it on good authority that 


those who join the movement are not 
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Church Problems in Germany 
by Henry Smith Leiner* 


HAT is the situation in the Ger- 

man churches now? Has there 

been, as so often asserted, a les- 
sening of pressure on account of the 
What about the church opposi- 
tion? Is the youth work of the church 
allowed to go forward at all? What 
about the training of the ministry of 
the future? How has the war effected 
the leadership of parish life in gen- 
eral? 

The supply of information direct 
from Germany—that is, of information 
that can be trusted—is strictly limited. 
It would be dangerous to generalize 
too much from the few facts which we 
know beyond question. 

The following answers may be made 
with reasonable certainty to the sort 
of questions I have posed. 

The church situation is bad. It is dis- 
tinctly not better because of the war. 
The number of pastors in concentration 
camps has steadily increased: although 
no one can say exactly how many there 
are. One recent arrival with unusual 


war? 


sources of information tells me that 
there are ninety in one camp where a 
mutual acquaintance is imprisoned. 

Well over sixty per cent of all pas- 
tors are in the army, leaving more 
than half of the parish churches with- 
out trained leadership. Among the 
pastors known to be in the ranks of 
the confessional churchmen—those 
Protestants opposed to Hitlerism in the 
church—about seventy-five per cent 
have been pulled out of their parishes 
for war service. About ninety-nine per 
cent of all religious publications have 
been suppressed. The Y. M. C. A.’s in 
large centers have been closed. In 
some areas no. church collections 
are permitted. All Christian Science 
churches have been suppressed. Catho- 
lic nuns and monks, thrown out of their 
institutions, have been compelled to 
work in factories and offices. 

The opposition continues, of course. 
But there are not many ways in which 
it can be openly manifested, particu- 
larly in war time. The most dramatic 
Catholic protest—and the first official 
one since the war began—came out of 
Fulda in early July in the form of a 
letter composed by the bishops meet- 
ing at the grave of St. Boniface, Eng- 
lish-born missionary to Germany, who 





was martyred in the eighth century. 
The letter began with warm praise 

for the heroic attitude of the soldiers 

and stressed the sacrifices which have 


*Foreign Secretary, Federal Council of Churches. 


been made by church leaders and peo- 
ple in the war. It evidenced Catholic 
support for the nation in its perils but 
indicated strong resentment against the 
thesis of Nazi leaders that “Germans 
must choose between Christ and the 
Fatherland.” It assailed the steps 
taken by the Nazis against the church 
by interference with all education— 
even including the  kindergarten— 
through the destruction of the Catholic 
press, through the confiscation of nu- 
merous Catholic institutions, through 
subtle efforts to compromise the faith 
of Christians. 

Planned Resistance 

No similarly dramatic act has char- 
acterized the conduct of the Evangelical 
opposition in recent months. But there 
are evidences of steady and planned 
resistance. One proof is the ordina- 
tion some months ago of 50 confessional 
clergymen in the Rhineland whose 
training had been carried on outside of 
the official theological seminaries—most 
of which are closed and all of which 
are Nazi-dominated. 

It is noteworthy that in all of the 
theological schools officially listed there 
were last fall only thirty-nine students 
registered in the entering classes where 
normally there should have been over 
600 to supply the usual replacements in 
the ministerial leadership of the Evan- 
gelical churches. For the training of 
candidates outside the official schools 
money is needed and about 25,000 marks 
per month have been given in the Rhine- 
land for that purpose—at a risk which 
Americans cannot easily imagine. 

Protestants, led by the venerable Dr. 
Von Bodelschwingh, who was for a 
brief period Reichsbishop of the Evan- 
gelical Church, have protested against 
the state killing of sick, infirm, aged 
and insane persons which has gone on 
on a large scale. Aged Cardinal Faul- 
haber joined in this protest which is 
reported to have caused the arrest of 
some 300 Catholic priests and an un- 
known number of Protestants. 

The last figures of ministers under 
indictment for some action or attitude 
offensive to the government was 125, 
with about fifty forbidden to preach. 
Even greater pressure has been applied 
through financial restrictions and limi- 
tations. Confessional pastors known to 
be critical of the Nazis have been some- 
times made to work in offices twelve 
hours a day to prevent their circulating 
among the people, and this practice 
may be extended to all pastors soon. 
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The success of opposition has, how- 
ever, been sufficient to inspire a new 
set of Nazi rules for the suppression 
of the churches. Among thirteen re- 
cently found on a secret list emanating 
from the “Brown House” are such sig- 
nificant ones as these: 

Vigorous control of church finance is 
to be exercised by the state, making 
voluntary collections impossible; no re- 
ligious instruction is to be permitted 
save in church buildings; no one is to 
be permitted to join the church until 
past the age of twenty-one; no contact 
of the churches in one part of the coun- 
try with churches in other parts is to 
be permitted. 

Fear Church Influence 

The fear that the church will influ- 
ence youth and the army is also an 
indirect evidence of the continuing re- 
sistance of the churches to the full 
Nazi program ideologically considered. 
No religious literature may be sent to 
soldiers; no pastors are permitted to 
work camps of students and no pastors 
may correspond with their young peo- 
ple in those camps; Christian hymns 
many of the camps. 
forbidden to 

Such 
religious re- 


are forbidden in 
General book stores are 
carry religious literature. rules 
would not be needed if 


sistance were subsiding. 


In the confessional Protestant church- | 


es there are two main groups. The one 
seeks to cultivate the spiritual life and 
to interpret history solely in theological 
or “apocalyptic” (i.e. other worldly) 
terms. The other is sure that it must 
give guidance to its members in terms 
applicable to the present crisis. The 
members of this latter group are for 
the most part sure that a victory of the 
Nazis the end of the 
churches in Europe and a defeat of the 


would mean 


Nazis would mean the end of Germany 
They are 


terrible dilemma. 


as a nation. thus facing a 


No one from outside—and probably 
from can accurately 
sum up the present state of the strug- 
gle in the churches. There 
are, as has been shown, hopeful signs 
Yet the steady 


no one inside 





German 


of continued resistance. 


victories of Nazism over the churches | 


in the realm of education are to be 
feared for their future, more than for 
their effect. And of the 
measure of success attained here there 

It must 
from the 
city children— 
where all church influences are barred, 
ministers forbidden, religious literature 


immediate, 


is as yet no accurate gauge. 
be admitted that 
camps of 


reports 
evacuation 


banned and hymns outlawed—are high- 





ly disturbing as they reveal a pretty 
thoroughly paganized youth. 


(c) 1941 by Religious News Service 
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Religion - - Burden or Blessing? 
A Sermon by Grned €. Lucha 


Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things; but 
one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.-—Luke 10: 
41-42. 

OY and excitement prevailed in a 
J Bethany home. Company was com- 

ing. A messenger had just arrived 
at the home of Mary and Martha tell- 
ing them that Jesus intended to visit 
them—in fact he would be there on the 
next Sabbath. What two women 
wouldn’t be excited! For that matter, 
wouldn’t any one of us be excited and 
happy to receive such news? 

St. Luke probably mentioned this in- 
cident because the sisters had contrast- 
ing views concerning the visit. Martha 
made of that visit work, weariness and 
worry while Mary made of it a means 
of help, happiness and heartiness. Poor 
Martha! Before the messenger boy 
was two blocks away she had donned a 
clean apron and was off to the neigh- 
bors bewailing the fact that company 
would come just when she hadn’t a new 
thing to wear and the house hadn’t 
been cleaned since the last passover. 
For the next three days she was busy 
waging a campaign against the hosts 
of dirt. Her motto was: “Godliness is 
next to cleanliness.” Woe unto any 
microbe visible or invisible which 
crossed her path. Her industriousness, 
diligence and application were such 
that a modern soap company would 
have been eager to publish her testi- 
mony of its wares. 

What was Mary doing all this time? 
I wonder if she said to Martha, “Why 
all the fuss? Put on an extra plate 
and send Lazarus over to the neighbors 
at night.” Perhaps Mary sat under 
an olive tree in her free moments pon- 
dering and meditating on the joy of 
the visit and the help which she would 
receive. Maybe her meditations were 
of this nature: “Jesus, many rumors 
come to our ears about your work. 
Tell us yourself, Master, what is the 
relation of your work to the Jewish 
law? Does one need to obey the law 
to the letter in order to be a follower 
of yours? Jesus, is it true that you 
are going to organize a band of soldiers 
to drive out the Roman Legions? Did 
you once say that publicans, and even 
harlots could enter the kingdom? And 
did you really say, Jesus, that God no- 


tices even the fall of a sparrow?” 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Athens, 
Ohi 


Then Jesus came. What did these 
two sisters do? They did exactly what 
they had been doing for the last two 
days. Martha made of the visit—extra 
work, a burden, a problem. Mary made 
of the visit a time to live, a period to 
enjoy, a privilege. Jesus once entered 
a home—out of it grew for one person 
a burden, for the other a _ blessing. 
Jesus entered a world—out of it grew 
for some people a burden, for others 
a blessing. Mary and Martha have 
departed, but their sons and daughters 
are with us today. The children of 
Mary sing, “Joy to the world, the Lord 
is come.” Rudyard Kipling portrays 
these living sons for us in “The Sons 
of Martha”: 

“And the Sons of Mary smile and are 
blessed—they know the angels are 
on their side. 

They know that in them is the Grace 
confessed, and for them are the 
Mercies multiplied. 

They sit at the Feet—they hear the 
Word—they see how truly the 
Promise runs. 

They have cast their burden upon the 
Lord, and—the Lord He lays it on 
Martha’s Sons!” 

The sons and daughters of Martha still 

make of religion a burden, a problem, 

whereas the sons of Mary still make of 
religion a blessing, a help, a_privi- 
lege. 

Today we still have Marthas. Today 
we still have people who accept Jesus 
in name but who cannot live his abun- 
dant life because they are like Martha 
“careful and troubled about many 
things.” Our purpose is not to put 
Martha in the rogue’s gallery and give 
Mary a starry crown. Let’s give Mar- 
tha her inning. Before Jesus left the 
home, he may have advised Mary to 
be more thoughtful of her sister and 
the household duties. But, of course, 
the problem goes much deeper. What 
are these many things about which 
Marthas are troubled? Here are some 
worries which modern Marthas have 
shared with me. I can recall the look 
on the face of the man who said, “Well, 
where is heaven, directly above me or 
beyond the horizon?” There are other 
Marthas who say, “How can all the 
people who have trod the earth crowd 
into heaven?” “When do we go there 
—as soon as we die or must we wait 
until everybody has died?” “How do 
we get there—by our own effort or do 
angels carry us? Who goes there— 
only church members? How about 
Deacon Jones who not only has the first 





nickel he earned but the first one he 
ever borrowed?” 
Some Modern Marthas 

I have met Marthas who worry about 
miracles. ‘Now, let me see, how could 
a man live in the body of a whale? 
Or, how could five loaves and two fishes 
feed all those people?” I have met 
Marthas who worry about prayer. 
“Now last night I prayed—my parents 
prayed—my relatives in Pennsylvania 
prayed—how could God hear all of them 
at the same time?” Probably the chil- 
dren of Martha are represented by the 
centipede. This centipede was taking 
his morning stroll with all the joy and 
bouyancy of Robert Browning’s Pippa. 
But something happened which changed 
his whole life history: he met a frog. 
Either out of a sense of curiosity or 
out of humor or deviltry, the frog 
said to the centipede, “Pray tell me, 
Mr. Centipede, which leg comes after 
which?” The centipede stopped dead 
in his tracks. “Which leg comes after 
which,” he kept muttering to himself. 
He started to scratch his head; and if 
you can picture a centipede scratching 
his head with all the resources which 
he has available for scratching, you 
can imagine the predicament in which 
he found himself. The story ends with 
the centipede lying in the ditch dis- 
tracted. That centipede was living 
happily until he began to worry about 
the non-essentials. What did it matter 
which leg came first? The Creator 
had endowed that bug with a nervous 
system which enabled him to know in- 
stinctively which leg to put forward 
first. As soon as he began to worry 
about which leg came first, his troubles 
began. 

We may be walking down the street 
and be accosted by a cynic who says to 
us, “Pray tell me, did the children of 
Adam and Eve have to marry their own 
brothers and sisters?” Or “How many 
angels can stand on the point of a 
needle?” At such times we may fall 
distracted. Then we become careful 
and troubled about many things. I re- 
call a community agnostic who during 
my high school days twitted me _ be- 
cause I could not tell him what the 
shortest verse in the Bible was. To 
him that was all-important. One would 
have thought I was a college senior 
who didn’t know the Alma Mater. 
That agnostic was making an essen- 
tial out of a non-essential as is the 
custom often of Marthas. 
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Now let us look at the children of 
Mary. “But one thing is needful and | 
Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken from her.” Does 
not the good part mean that Mary 
enjoyed Jesus, that she derived bene- 
fit from his visit? If we wish to be 
the sons of Mary, if we wish to make 
our religion a blessing, then we must 
enjoy his visit. How can we find joy | 
in our religion, how can we make it a | 
blessing, how can we become the sons 
of Mary? 

We can make our religion a blessing 
by using all the available religious re- 
sources even though we may not un- 
derstand them fully. Let us picture 
ourselves sitting down to a banquet. 
Just as we are about to eat, a Martha 
cries, “Stop! Don’t eat that food until | 
you can tell me how much carbohy- | 
drates and proteins and how many vi- | 
tamins are in it.” We look at him in 
amazement and then insist that we are | 
going to eat the food no matter how 
little we know of its scientific nature. 
We also insist that we intend to make 
use of spiritual food even though we 
understand not its specific nature. We 
go to the top of a mountain to breathe 
in the fresh air, and again Martha 
cries out, “Stop! You cannot breathe 
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breathe in spite of our atmospheric 
ignorance. We tell a Martha that we 
love our wives. He asks us to dem- 
onstrate that love by analysis—break 
it down into its component parts. Our 
answer is that we shall continue to 
love in spite of ignorance of Freudian 
concepts and mathematical formula. A 


young man of the Martha type, court- | 
ing a young woman and wishing to de- | 


clare his love for her, would say: 
thou combination of phosphorus, iron, 
sodium and other chemical substances, 
the properties of my chemicals being 
have a strong affinity for the chemical 
substances which compose you.” 


The romantic young lady’s answer 
will probably be: “Scientist, scram!” 


In contrast to that very analytical 
scientific method, we see the method 


used by a nineteenth century Mary: 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning expressed 
her love in religious terminology: 
“How do I love thee? Let me count 
the ways. I love thee to the height, 
depth, breadth my soul can reach . 

I love thee with the breath, waite, 
tears of my life. And if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 
The technique of religion is not to 
analyze to the point of scientific min- 
utae. Religion exercises itself in lofty 
ideas and illustrious concepts.  Reli- 
gion leaves something with which faith 
must conjure. There may be an ABC 
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in religion. There is no QED. Chris- 
topher Morley paints a picture of this 
truth in ““No Coaching” 
“T went to the theater 
With the author of the successful play. 
He insisted on explaining everything; 
Told me what to watch, 
The details of direction, 
The errors of the property man, 
The foibles of the star. 
He anticipated all my surprises 
And ruined the evening. 
Never again! And mark you, 
The greatest author of all 
Made no such mistake.” 

The highest expressions of religion 
have been recognitions that “God made 


no such mistake.” Religion is choice, 


adventure, risk, test. We see it ex- 
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pressed in such passages as “I do not 
ask to see the distant scene,” “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him,” “Faith 
is the assurance of things hoped for,” 
“Now I know in part, but then shall 
I know even as I am known.” 

We are not asking you to go through 
life on blind faith. We are only sug- 
gesting that you make use of all avail- 
able resources even though you may 
not understand them fully. We are 
only suggesting that you do what re- 
ligious leaders of the past have done. 
When Moses was commanded to go 
down to Egypt to help his brethren, 
he refused at first because he did not 
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understand fully how he could ac- 
complish this great task. But he went 
not knowing “whither he went.” The 
more he followed his conscience, the 
more he carried out this command, the 
more he found his task. When the call 
came to Amos tending sheep on the 
hills of Tekoa to go into the cities and 
rebuke the rulers for their exploita- 
tions and hypocrisy, he did not see the 
whole picture then—he went feeling 
that they were guilty, but, of course, 
never saw the whole picture until he 
arrived in the city. Our best New 
Testament scholars tell us that when 
Jesus left his carpenter shop, he did 
not see the whole picture of his mis- 
sion; he felt only a sense of divine 
urge within him. The more he grap- 
pled with living conditions of his day, 
the more he _ healed, taught and 
preached, the more he met opposition, 
the more the task which he ought 
to perform was revealed to him. From 
the day of Paul’s conversion until he 
began teaching the Christian way, there 
elapsed three years, most of which he 
tells us he spent in the desert trying 
to find himself, studying the law, try- 
ing to discover the wisdom of the ages 
and the role which Jesus played there- 
in. We make of 
and not a burden by using all the re- 
sources available, even though we may 
not always know and understand the 


religion a blessing 


entire nature of the problem and task. 
Religion is an adventure—not a test 
tube. Dr. Grenfell summed up the 
matter: “Act on what faith you have. 
Don’t worry about what you haven’t.” 

The Marthas today are saying: “How 
can a righteous God permit the pres- 


99) 


ent world situation? Religion for the 
Marthas has become a burden and a 
problem. Without their religion, they 
would be much happier; at least, they 
would not be caught in a dilemma. 
Had they not accepted orthodox re- 
ligion, they would not be involved in 
this quandary. If our contemporary 
Marthas are perplexed—what are the 
Marys saying? They look back to the 
original Christian pattern. They see 
in that first Christian community an 
extraordinarily happy group in con- 
trast to the surrounding heathen world. 
Hermas, writing about 140 A.D. says: 
“Put away from thyself sadness 
clothe thyself in cheerfulness, 
hath favor with God always, and is ac- 
ceptable unto him, and rejoice in it. 
For every cheerful man worketh good 
and thinketh good and despiseth sad- 


which 


ness; but the sad man is always com- 
mitting sin.” 

And that in a time when according 
to Tertullian: “They think the Chris- 
tions to blame for every public ca- 
lamity, for every hurt that touches the 


people. If the sky stands still (does 
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On the Presentation of a 
Christian Flag 


William Bishop Gates 


presented Eastminster 


Presbyterian 


Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, with a Christian flag in memory of his 
wife, Mary Leverett Gates. The service of presentation follows. 


HIS is the Christian flag—not in 

distinction from the American flag, 

but in support of all that is highest 
and holiest in our beloved stars and 
stripes. 

Both are symbols—the one a symbol 
of America, of democracy, of the most 
wonderful man-made system of govern- 
ment that mankind has ever conceived. 

No flag shall be allowed to float 
above the American flag—save only 
one: and that is the flag which sym- 
bolizes Christianity, the kingdom of 
Christ, the government ordained of 
eternity, by God, whose “kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom.” 

It is with this thought of the love 
of every one of us fused and united 
in allegiance to what stands back of 
these two symbols that I present this 
Christian flag to the greatly beloved 
Eastminster Presbyterian Church of 
Cincinnati. 

There is a wealth of Christian sym- 
bols, and this Christian flag is but one 
of those symbols, by no means so an- 


cient as most of the Christian symbols, 
but one that may well enthrall our 
hearts with a new significance, in these 
days when the powers of darkness have 
so shadowed the highest hopes and 
noblest aspirations, and most anguished 
longings of the human soul. 

It is a great joy to me that you have 
given me the privilege of presenting 
this flag, and I now desire to make this 
presentation to the church for three 
reasons: 

1. As a token of my abiding affection 
for the pastor and all the people of 
Eastminster Church. 

2. As a memorial to my beloved wife, 
Mary Leverett Gates, who was always 
more than a cooperator, for she was a 
leader in building the Master’s king- 
dom, and in helping me to do my little 
part in the building of that kingdom. 

3. As a remembrancer to us all that 
the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ shall have the victory—in our 
lives and in the world. 





not fall down in rain), if the earth 
moves, if there is famine or plague, 
immediately the shout is raised, ‘To 
the lions with the Christians!’” In an 
ancient day with world conditions far 
more despairing than those of our day 
the Marys cried out, “Put away from 
thyself sadness and clothe thyself in 
cheerfulness.” In times of distress 
the Marys have always found religion 
a blessing and a privilege for they have 
ever sung: 
“Ye that have faith to look with fear- 
less eye 


Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
And know that out of death and night 
Shall rise the dawn of ampler life. 


Rejoice; whatever anguish rend the 
heart 

That God hath given you the priceless 
dower 


To live in these great times; 

And have your part in freedom’s crown- 
ing hour. 

That ye may tell your sons 

Who see the light 

High in the heavens 

(Their heritage to take) 

I saw the powers of darkness take their 
flight, 

I saw the morning break.” 
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Theology 


A New Heaven and a New Earth by 
Edwin Lewis. The Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 248 pages. $2.00. 

“State it in what form we will, the 
heavenly precedes the earthly, and the 
earthly is but our attempt to take 
what we believe is the City of God and 
make out of it the City of Man.” This 
in a sentence is the philosophy and 
theology of this volume. Dr. Lewis 
at the outset admits that the title of 
the book may be misleading. “Heaven” 
to the author is not the place of final 
blessedness. It is rather to be inter- 
preted metaphorically. It is that which 
men believe is most worthy of their 
devotion. These chapters were first 
given in lecture form at Emory Uni- 
versity on the Quillian Foundation in 
January, 1941. 

How does the author justify his posi- 
tion given in the opening sentence of 
the preceding paragraph? After as- 
suming that the City of God must be 
above the earth before it can becomé 
of the earth, Dr. Lewis points out that 
the doctrine of the Suffering Servant 
is the means whereby Isaiah completes 
his doctrine of God. The kingdom of 
God as it is set forth in the gospels 
includes a sentence of judgment as 
well as a process of renewal. The 
kingdom of God, the author asserts, is 
interlinked with the gospel which was 
never preached until Jesus became the 
object of it. The new earth is born of 
conflict. The true and decisive Armag- 
eddon is where faith meets faith. The 
ultimate question is: In what do you 
ultimately believe? Finally, the author 
in the closing chapter gives his per- 
sonal confession. He believes that the 
“ “Christ-centered community’ brings to 
completion the very purpose of human 
existence and provides for the proper 
activity of every human instinct, desire 
and capacity.” However, he qualifies 
this statement by adding that the “ac- 
tualization of this community depends 
upon an intimate personal relationship 
to Jesus Christ in the depths of the 
individual soul.”’ 

This is a volume which has both 
spiritual understanding and scholarly 
interpretation. It is a contribution to 
our theological literature on the king- 
dom of God. 


W.L. L. 


Christ and Christian Faith by W. 
Norman Pittenger. Round Table Press, 
Incorporated. 190 pages. $2.00. 

This volume, a selection of the Re- 
ligious Book Club, is a study in the- 
ology. Its scope is indicated by its 
sub-title. “Some Presuppositions and 
Implications of the Incarnation.” In 


the author’s own words he attempts 
“to make it clear that the decisive and 
definitive embodiment of God in human 
life, in the person of Jesus Christ, is 
the heart and the center of radiation 
for the entire Christian faith, experi- 
ence, life and theology.” He treats his 
theme in eleven chapters under such 
headings as “The Congruity of Revela- 
tion” and “God’s Decisive Act in 
Christ.” Thirty-four pages of “notes” 
at the end take the place of footnotes 
and provide brief comments on the 
many references. The author is well- 
trained for his task as a fellow and tu- 
tor in the General Theological Sem- 
inary and a teacher of dogmatic theol- 
ogy and Christian apologetics at St. 
Faith’s School and Windham House, 
training schools of the Episcopal 
Church in New York. His Anglo-Cath- 
olic emphasis does not affect his main 
purpose as defined by himself. 

Those who value a theological expo- 
sition which defends the basic tenet of 
our faith and which at no point betrays 
the spirit of kindness and tolerance as 
exemplified in its central figure will 
welcome this volume. Facing fearlessly 
and convincingly as it does the chief 
objections to its thesis it will confirm 
the faith of many and enable doubters 
to cast their doubts away. 

oat. 


Man’s Vision of God by Charles 
Hartshorne. Willett, Clark & Com- 
pany. 359 pages. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to show 
the “that” and the “how” of the ques- 
tion, Is there a supreme, or in any 
sense perfect, being a God? The au- 
thor, who is professor of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, comes to the 
study of this question with the train- 
ing of America’s greatest minds. This 
study shows particularly the ideas of 
Whitehead. The subtitle of the book 
gives the reader a clue to the author’s 
approach to this subject: the logic of 
theism. 

The conclusion of this volume is of 
interest to the minister for the author 
believes that the idea of God is sup- 
ported easily by our secular knowledge 
when religion is not defined simply in 
terms of abstract theology. The pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, the author 
suggests, had a much more clear con- 
ception of God than did many of the 
theologians who succeeded them. To 
Dr. Hartshorne there is “a magnificent 
intellectual content—far surpassing 
that of such a system as Thomism, 
Spinozism, German idealism, positiv- 
ism ... implicit in the religious faith 
briefly expressed in the three words, 
God is love.” This intellectual content 
the author outlines in this book. 


The author’s main purpose is to pre- 
sent an idea of God, as loving and suf- 
fering on the cross, which meets fully 
not only the demands of the religious 
sense at its highest but also the de- 
mands of scientific philosophy. The 
weaknesses of the traditional systems 
of understanding God are given. At the 
same time a constructive approach is 
followed which gives the reader a more 
secure belief in God. For the minister, 
layman in the Sunday school or youth 
who desires a survey of the belief in 
God together with a proposed system 
which may be acceptable today, this 
book is suggested by the reviewer. 


W.L.L. 


An Enlightened Conscience by Irl 
Goldwin Whitchurch. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 282 pages. $2.50. 

This book sounds a note which has 
long been missing from many studies 
of morals and ethics. Its author, Pro- 
fessor Whitchurch of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, believes that we are standing 
at the threshold of a new need in our 
approach to Biblical interpretation. 
The author observes that “Christian 
ethics become a tail on a theological 
kite.” The reviewer fully agrees with 
Dr. Whitchurch that many of us have 
failed to appreciate the nature of Chris- 
tianity. Thus we have not discovered 
that the one condition of the kingdom 
of God is that man should understand 
the moral integrity of Jesus. While 
some readers may be perplexed over 
the author’s mixture of religious and 
ethical terminology, they should remem- 
ber that all Christian ethics must be 
rooted in an interpretation of Jesus 
as the norm. This, the author does, by 
asking one question: What is the cen- 
tral idea in a situation? 

The author makes an important dis- 
tinction between morals and morality. 
Morals he defines as the record of man’s 
changing ideas of morality. Morality, 
the author points out, may be traced 
through five stages for the Christian. 
It begins with a social demand. This 
demand, cast in scriptural form, tends 
to become identified with the will of 
God. Moral advance parallels social 
organization which in turn aids social 
good to become the kingdom of God on 
earth. Lastly, we may observe that 
our moral ideas develop on the exi- 
gencies of social life. 

From this analysis of the stages of 
morality, Dr. Whitchurch surveys the 
manner in which moral ideas develop, 
the primacy of goodness, the education 
of a conscience, the place of freedom 
within a moral law, and the formation 
of Christian character. The two con- 
cluding chapters trace the development 

(Turn to page 38) 
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The Greatest Men 
Of the Bible 
CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


In these fifteen vivid, Macartney-an, 
biographical sermons is presented 
with insight and sympathy the spec- 
tacle of human problems nobly met. 
The author summons into the pulpit, 
as spokesmen of his sermon-lessons, 
the great Bible characters them- 
selves. 


The Chapters: PAUL—More than Con- 
queror. DAVID—The Man After and 
Against God's Heart. MOSES—The Man 
of Three Mountains. JOHN—That Dis- 
ciple Whom Jesus Loved. PETER—The 
Man Who Was Saved by a Look. ABRA- 
HAM—The Man Who Passed Through the 
Greatest Trial. JOSEPH—Dreams, Dun- 
geons, Diadems. ISAIAH—The Man Who 
Saw Christ’s Glory. ELIJAH—The Son of 
Thunder. SAMUEL—The Man Who 
Preached From the Grave. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST—The Friend of the Bridegroom. 
JEREMIAH—The Man Who Looked Like 
Christ. DANIEL—The Man Who Lives 
Forever Because He Said No. JOSHUA— 
The Man After Whom Jesus Was Named. 
JOB—The Man Who Made Satan Quit. 


$1.50 





Preaching from the 
Bible @ A. W. BLACKWOOD 


“An indispensable book in the homi- 
letic field. There is no other just 
like it... a priceless guide for the 
early formation of good habits . 

a vision of untapped resources. . . 
enough practical suggestions to keep 
a man going on his preaching pro- 
grams for months without end—if he 
is willing to toil and sweat.’—Mon- 
day Morning. 

The Chapters: THE PREACHER’S EX- 
AMPLES. THE PRESENT-DAY VARIE- 
TIES. THE BIOGRAPHICAL SERMON 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES, THE 
PREACHING PARAGRAPH. THE PARA- 
GRAPH COURSE. THE EXPOSITORY 
LECTURE. THE CHAPTER SERMON. 
THE BIBLE READING. THE BOOK SER 
MON. THE SERMON’S GROWTH. THE 
INTERPRETER’S IMAGINATION, THE 
PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES. THE 
PREACHER’S LIBRARY. $2 





This Is the Victory 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


“Think of preaching and shepherd- 
ing one’s flock while bombs rain from 
the skies and men, women, and little 
children die in shambles. It takes 
faith td do it, a stout heart, and a 
steadfast courage which knows no 
defeat. Leslie Weatherhead achieves 
this distinction in his embattled Lon- 
don, and his latest book, This Is the 
Victory, tells how and why he car- 
ries on in circumstances and condi- 
tions that try the soul.... Good 
reading for all, but extra good for 
those who preach, and teach, and 
shepherd souls. It is a bracing tonic.” 
—Christendom. $2 





Contemporary Religious Thought 


Sixty classic expressions of the modern religious temper are gathered here, selected 
from a varied group of religious philosophers—and a few theologians—who have 
phrased with excellence their thinking on problems of spiritual import. 


Each selection is a spur to independent thought on the part of the reader. Questions 
concerning the nature of religion, the discovery of religious truth, the idea of God, the 
problem of evil, the importance of Jesus Christ, the meaning of worship, and immor- 
tality are so finely dealt with that the adventure of reading these pages offers unpre- 


dictable expansion of mental horizons. 


Some of the Contributors: HARRY EMERSON FospicK, HENRY NELSON WIEMAN, REINHOLD 
Niepuur, Witt Durant, WALTER LIPPMANN, JULIUS A. BEWER, KARL BARTH, 
A. Eustace Haypon, Rurus M. Jones, CHARLES C. Morrison, Max C. Otro, EpGAR 
SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, J. W. KrutcH, Robert Lowry CALHOUN, BERNARD EUGENE 
MELAND, WILLARD L. Sperry, VON OcpeEN VocT, JAMES H. LeusBA, B. H. STREETER, 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
Edited by Thos. S. Kepler 


READY OCTOBER 15 


$3.50 





The Ethieal Ideals of 
Jesus @ G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


The Chapters: THe ETuicaL IDEALS OF 
Jesus. ‘THE CHANGING Wor.tp. THE 
ETHICAL IDEALS OF JESUS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ORDER. THE ETHICAL IDEALS 
OF JESUS AND THE Economic Crisis. THE 
FUTURE OF DEMocRACY. 


“Bishop Oxnam holds that the principles of 


Jesus cannot be shelved by an eschatological 
interpretation which reduces them to an ‘in- 
terim ethics.’ He holds that Jesus and his 
‘ideals’ are relevant to the conerete human 
world in which we live ...a living and creative 
force in the concrete situations with which a 
changing world evermore confronts our Chris- 
tian faith. Books like this will long survive 
those which substitute a theological Christ for 
the living Christ of the gospel.’”—Christian 
Century Pulpit. $1 





The Christian Has 
Wings @ WwW. E. SANGSTER 


Here is a thought-provoking and _ spirit- 
challenging commentary on Democracy’s 
war aims, as phrased by ten statesmen of 
the English-speaking world: “A New Or- 
DER,” “SECURITY,” ‘“DEMocRACY,” “SPIR- 
ITUAL THINGS,” “JUSTICE,” “PROGRESS,” 
“FREEDOM,” “PEACE,” “DECENCY,” “LIFE.” 
The author attempts to restore the basic- 
ally Christian meanings of each “word,” 
to clarify for American as well as Eng- 
lish Christians “an inwardness in this 
struggle not always clearly seen by states- 
men and soldiers.” The book is dedicated 
to those men and women who are eager to 
take up the cause of spiritual preparedness 
—preparedness for rebuilding with God 
a world that yearns for peace. $1.50 





The Christian Criticism of Life 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH . In this book the Dean of Drew Theological 


Seminary traces the tale of the humanists, exam- 
ining the cultural impulses of man’s past, revealing the significance of Evangelical 
Humanism, and appraising both trends of the present and expectations for the future. 
Here is set forth in full and coherent chapters Dr. Hough’s brilliant synthesis of human- 
istic philosophy and Christian theism. With large catholicity the author gives a hearing 
to the multitudinous voices of human thought, claiming no small or provincial place for 
the Christian criticism of life. It is the business of the Christian, he declares, “to keep 


the soul of the world alive... 
barbarities.” 


to fight for the civilized mind in the face of invading 


$2.50 





Jesus as They 
Remembered Him 
CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


From twelve essential points of view the 
author has analyzed the authentic records, 
weighed the basic facts, and organized 
them into a biographic unit—clear, com- 
plete, and full. “A unique book, justly 
characterized as an ‘original and com- 
pelling analysis of the Master Personal- 
ity. A fresh and striking portrait.”—The 
Advance. $1.50 





A New Heaven and a 
New Earth @ EDWIN LEWIS 


Crystal-clear and challenging is this state- 
ment of that ultimate and fundamental 
ideal of brotherhood by which alone the 
social gospel may hope to live. Dr. Lewis 
discusses the Christian conception of 
Heaven as the criterion for a new and 
better earth—for the City of Man 
which shall be formed from the City of 
God. $2 





Making the Most of the Rest of Life * 


KARL RUF STOLZ 


This book is for all who would discover the compensations and the joys of maturity. 
It is a plain account of the help which that branch of applied psychology called mental 
hygiene can give to persons in the second half of life. It will lead the no longer young 
out of defeatism into new adventure, out of tension into tranquillity, out of nostalgia 


toward new joy in living. 


$1.50 





At Your Own Bookstore! 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
IN CANADA 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 36) 
of Christian ethics and ask the ques- 
tion: What must we do? 


This book will do much to clarify 
the thinking of those who seem to be 
confused about problems of ethics. The 
author not only briefly and clearly in- 
terprets traditional positions but also 
describes what he thinks should be done 
now. It is an honest and applicable 
study of a very important subject. 


L. L. 


Current Religious Thought: A Digest 
by Charles S. Macfarland. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 185 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Charles Macfarland has made 
many important contributions to Ameri- 
can religious thought through his in- 
terpretations of religious life. This 
volume is the fourth annual collection 
of reviews in book form which il- 
lustrates the various schools of reli- 
gious thought today. In this volume 
Dr. Macfarland’ reviews forty-five 
books. While the author shows that 
he is a man of religious convictions, he 
does not distort the ideas of the writers 
whom he is “digesting.” 

The volume contains eight chapters 
which illustrate contemporary points 
of view on theology, ethics, the life of 
Jesus, the church, the social gospel, 
psychology of religion, personal reli- 
gion and pacifism in a world at war. 
The author in a concluding chapter 
makes an analysis of the various views 
expressed in the first eight chapters. 

This book will give to the intelligent 
Christian a short summary of the vari- 
ous religious ideas expressed in our 
contemporary world. It will give to 
the reader the conviction that religion 
of practical value is one in which per- 
sonal needs are being satisfied. The 
book may serve as a basis of study in 
a mid-week service. Ministers who de- 
sire to broaden their views of man and 
the world will find the book stimulating 
and helpful. 

W.L.L. 


Colonial Meeting Houses of New 
Hampshire by Eva A. Speare. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the 
Daughters of Colonial Wars of New 
Hampshire. 238 pages. $3.00. 

This is just the kind of book that the 
student of religious history and church 
architecture delights to own. Mrs. 
Speare is a resident of New Hampshire 
and has made her hobby, for years, the 
collecting of information regarding its 
churches. It happens that in this state 
there are still in preservation many of 
the old buildings so that it is possible 
to make a continuous study of the 
colonial meeting houses and the church- 
es. Very clearly she makes the dis- 
tinction between the meeting house 
and the church. As was true in most 
of New England the church was part 
of the town organization. The build- 
ing was erected through tax funds and 
the minister received his compensation 
from the town. The buildings erected 
by the towns were not used exclusively 
for religious purposes and were “meet- 
ing houses.” As the development of 
separation of church and state arose 
and the church societies took over the 
buildings they became churches. 

No one tours New Hampshire but he is 
impressed with the beauty of some of 
the early meeting houses and churches. 
This book is a splendid guide for the 
tourist who is interested in such church- 
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es. It is profusely illustrated with 
photographic plates which add to its 
value. 

Feeling that the book has had its 
major distribution the author has al- 
lowed the type to be torn down so but 
a few copies are still -available. If 
you wish one it may be secured at three 
dollars by addressing the author at 
Plymouth, New Hampshire. 

W.H.L. 


The Church 


Anno Domini by Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. Harper & Brothers. 248 
pages. $2.50. 

Students in church history will long 
be indebted to Professor Latourette for 
his monumental treatise, “A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity,” the 
fourth volume of which appeared during 
the past year. Now comes this one vol- 
ume work in which he has re-examined 
approximately the same set of facts, 
but from a different point of view, 
namely: to determine the spiritual ef- 
fect which the personality of Jesus has 
had upon human history. Has Jesus 
been in the past and is he still an active, 
on-going influence actually affecting 
the stream of history? Professor La- 
tourette very definitely answers the 
question in the affirmative. 

In this book he shows how in the first 
500 years Jesus furnished the impulse 
which eventuated in a new religion, 
which new religion uprooted and de- 
stroyed all non-Christian religions of 
the Graeco-Roman world, except its 
parent religion, Judaism. In the next 
1,000 years the influence of Jesus be- 
came even more pronounced because in 
that period the new culture of western 
Europe emerged into which Christianity 
fitted itself as an integral part. [n 
the modern period, 1500-1800, with the 
maturing of this new culture, and the 
vast expansion of European civiliza- 
tion, the influence of Jesus mounted 
greatly. But it is in the last period, 
1800 to the present, that Professor 
Latourette believes Jesus has had the 
greatest influence. The older divisive- 
ness is giving way to newer movements 
toward Christian unity, and people are 
turning again to Jesus as the only trust- 
worthy messiah. 

In a concluding chapter, ““The Mean- 
ing of the Story,” the author gathers 
together the fruit of his thinking and 
gives the reader some interesting ob- 
servations upon the Christian religion 
in its modern setting. When one con- 
siders Professor Latourette’s own rich 
background of experience, the book 
makes a profound impression. a 

We de 


Founders of Christian Movements, 
edited by Philip Henry Lotz. Associa- 
tion Press. 160 pages. $1.25. 

This present volume is the third in 
the series, “Creative Personalities.” 
Each of the thirteen character sketch- 
es is written by an outstanding leader 
of today and sets forth the fascinat- 
ing story of a great religious leader. 
Here we find the life story of Robert 
Raikes, William Booth, Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, John Calvin, St. Francis, 
Horace Bushnell, Alexander Campbell, 
George Fox, John Wesley and others. 
Each life is briefly depicted and the 
contribution to society is noted as well 
as the present day value and meaning 
of the movement started. 

Because this reviewer lives only four- 
teen miles from Bethany, West Vir- 
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ginia, the life story of Alexander Camp- 
bell, founder of the Christian Church, 
founder and first president of Bethany 
College, is selected as illustrative of 
the book. In 1808 he decided to cross 
the Atlantic and join his father who 
was already in America, but his ship 
ran into a heavy storm and in the 
midst of that storm Alexander dedi- 
cated his life to the ministry. Both 
father and son broke away from the 
Presbyterian Church in which they had 
been reared and became independent 
preachers. In 1811 Alexander Camp- 
bell married Margaret Brown and a few 
years later his father-in-law deeded to 
him the farm and comfortable house on 
Buffalo Creek, the present site of Beth- 
any College. From this center all of 
his subsequent activity was carried on. 
He edited a paper, operated a printing 
press, became postmaster of Bethany, 
carried on debates with those in dis- 
agreement with him, traveled thou- 
sands of miles annually and made a 
tour of Great Britain. In 1829 he was 
a delegate to the Virginia Consti- 
tutional Convention, where he made 
the acquaintance of James Madison, 
matched wits with John Randolph and 
sat on a committee with John Mar- 
shall. He was editor, writer, preacher 
and debater, yet in 1840 he found time 
to establish Bethany College, served as 
its president and held the chairs of 
sacred history, intellectual philosophy, 
evidences of Christianity, moral sci- 
ence and political economy. 

This is a splendid volume for those 
who wish to have in brief compass the 
life, ideals, accomplishments of some 
of the dynamic religious leaders of the 


world. 
L. N. L. 


Japan Inside Out by Syngman Rhee. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.00. 

A Korean patriot writes boldly from 
the Korean point of view a book about 
Japan. It is a terrifying book and I 
wish I could say it is not true, but I am 
afraid it is only too true. Indeed, for a 
citizen of a country conquered by Japan 
Dr. Rhee is on the whole surprisingly 
moderate. He does not describe hor- 
rors, but merely states the fact of their 
having taken place and gives his docu- 
ments. If any people in the Far East 
can speak with authority of the New 
Order which Japan plans, it is the 
Koreans. A peace-loving people, inno- 
cent of international politics, they 
asked only to be let alone. Yet since 
the sixteenth century they had reason 
to fear the ambition of Japan to rule 
Asia, and they knew they were the step- 
ping stone to China. As soon as rela- 
tions were established between the na- 
tions of East and West, Korea made 


treaties with the western powers of 
peace and mutual support in case of 
attack. Such a treaty was signed be- 
tween Korea and the United States in 
1882. 

I am glad that Dr. Rhee tells what 
few Americans know, that the United 
States shamefully broke this treaty in 
1905, and thereby allowed Japan to take 
Korea. Dr. Rhee says, and I fear with 
reason, ‘This was the spark which start- 
ed the conflagration.’ Even before 
Manchuria, it was the beginning of the 
ruthless seizing of territory which will 
make our generation in history a dis- 
grace to humanity. Americans ought 
to know this fact, for I believe few of 
them would have been willing to have 
had it happen, had they known. It is 
one more proof of the evils of a diplo- 
macy of which the people of a nation 
are for the most part ignorant. 

Most of the facts in this book are 
well enough known, and yet Dr. Rhee 
presents them from a new point of 
view as a Korean, and this makes the 
book important. He elucidates and 
stresses the dangerous Japanese mind 
which believes religiously in its own 
superiority and in its divine mission 
toward humanity. He explains the 
Japanese attitude toward the United 
States and goes on to heartfelt and im- 
passioned warning to Americans. There 
is no personal hatred toward the Japa- 
nese, but there is a sure diagnosis of 
the danger that such a state of mind 
as theirs possesses for the human race. 
The trickery, the pretense, the delusion 
which we have thought an integral part 
of Nazism Dr. Rhee shows were Japa- 
nese policy before Hitler was born. 

This is a book which Americans 
ought to read because it was written 
for them, and now is the time they 
ought to read it. Again I say, I am 
afraid it is true. 

P.S.8, 
Jesus Christ 


Jesus as They Remembered Him by 
Chester Warren Quimby. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 220 pages. $1.50. 

This is a fresh and arresting study 
of Jesus well worth the attention of all 
who are interested in him. In twelve 
chapters the author treats twelve ap- 
proaches to an understanding of the 
founder of Christianity, these approach- 
es being by way of his environment, 
heritage, body, experiences, mind, emo- 
tions, motives, unpopularity, distinctive 
qualities, perfection, gospel and achieve- 
ments. There is a note of originality 


in such an arrangement and this note 
appears again and again in the chap- 
ters. For example, in the third chapter 
the author, on. the basis of familiar 
material in the gospels, has a more 
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Christianity in a 
Changing World 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Can Christianity Survive? 


“A close-up picture affords little 
hope. But a panorama... pro- 
vides the basis for an altogether 
different mood. This book is just 
such an inclusive picture. It opens 
windows on the past for the sake 
of a saner future. Simple, well- 
written, sane, wholesome—of un- 
usual appeal to laymen.” (From 


the lead editorial of ZION’S 
HERALD, August 6th.) $2.00 


The Imitation 


of Christ 


Edited by EDWARD J. KLEIN 


“The long-neglected translation 
(c. 1530 A.D.) by Whitford has 
been brought to light. This is an 
important event in English litera- 
ture.... Many passages compare 
favorably with the best passages 
of the King James Bible. There 
is no reason now why the Jmita- 
tion should be neglected.”—Bur- 
ton Rascoe. $3.00 


The World View 


of Jesus 
By ELMER W. K. MOULD 


Sets forth Jesus as a teacher and 
philosopher against the _philo- 
sophic background of his time. 
The plan of each chapter is to 
present the teaching of Jesus’ 
day on a given subject, and then 
to present Jesus’ teaching on it. 
“A meaty volume which will 
repay thoughtful attention.”— 
Christian Century. $2.00 


Bound in the 
Bundle of Life 


By MARGARET APPLEGARTH 


Seventeen superb worship  pro- 
grams for adult and young peo- 
ple’s groups. $1.50 


A Testament 


of Devotion 
By THOMAS R. KELLY 


“If this book does not ultimately 
rank among the few great and un- 
dying books of devotion, it will 
only be because it is lost to view 
among the multitude of good but 
lesser books.’”’— Christian Cen- 
tury. $1.00 


COMING! 


Living Under 
Tension 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Twenty-five new sermons. Oc- 
tober 1. $1.50 
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complete treatment of the physical per- 
sonality of Jesus than is found in many 
other similar biographical studies. 
Preachers will find suggestions on al- 
most every page for their own sermon- 
izing. 

The author is a New Englander and 
a Methodist, a graduate of Ohio Wes- 
levan, Boston School of Theology and 
Drew Theological Seminary. For a 
time he specialized at the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
lem and has traveled widely in Bible 
lands. After teaching the English 
Bible in a number of colleges Mr. 
Quimby entered the pastorate and now 
serves a Methodist parish in Pennsyl- 
vania. Psychology as well as archae- 
ology have helped the author to make 
the picture of Jesus very vivid for us. 
Familiar with the higher criticism he 
holds to the traditional conception of 
Jesus as the Son of God. Writing in a 
clear and simple style he offers a 
realistic conception with several em- 
phases not usually presented. No sub- 
ject is more difficult than the one Mr. 
Quimby has chosen and he has given 
us a worthwhile biographical — 


Biography 

The Good Shepherd by C. F. An- 
drews. Harper & Brothers. 205 pages. 
$2.00. 

Those who knew the late Charlie An- 
drews are agreed that he was of the 
stuff of sainthood. For him to live 
was Christ, and in the years that were 
granted to him he gave a very faithful 
witness. He traveled widely and served 
in many places, but India seemed to be 
the land where he felt most at home 
in his more mature years. It was in 
India, just before the outbreak of the 
war and not long before his own pass- 
ing, that Charlie Andrews wrote this 
book based upon some lectures de- 
livered in 1937 to theological students 
at Cambridge University. His treat- 
ment of his theme falls into two parts, 
seven chapters dealing with the per- 
sonal preparation of one who aspires 
to serve as a minister and a like num- 
ber dealing with the practical work 
of the ministry. Those who are already 
familiar with other writings of the 
author, for example, his biography of 
Sadhu Sundar Singh and his story of 
his own spiritual experience in “What 
I Owe to Christ” will expect and will 
find a deep pietistic devotion. This is 
well brought out even in the chapter 
headings which in a number of in- 
stances are quotations from the words 
of Christ, “Feed My Lambs,” “Heal the 
Sick,” “One Flock, One Shepherd.” 
Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
early morning devotions and valuable 
hints are given on other techniques for 
developing the spiritual life. The read- 
er will be grateful for the eager and 
humble witness in our own time of a 
man who seemed to have come directly 
out of the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. 


F.F. 


Just Among Friends by William Wis- 
ter Comfort. The Macmillan Company. 
206 pages. $2.00. 

The president emeritus of Haverford 
College is the author of this book. It 
is about friends. It is not a history 
nor an apology for the Quaker move- 
ment but affords an explanation of the 
Quaker way of life. A people who 
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TWO GREAT SONG BOOKS! 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


A large, dynamic hymnal for 
general church use and evangelis- 
tic purposes, emphasizing Evan- 
— Missions and the Deeper 

ife. 504 songs. Responsive 
Readings. Complete indexes. 
Round notes and cloth edition 
only at the remarkably low price 





of $65.00 a hundred. Single copy, 85c postpaid. Get 


this book and you will get the best! 


The New 
Crusade Songs 


Especially designed for Evan- 
gelistic Campaigns, Bible Confer- 
ences and Missionary Conventions. 
107 numbers including many pop- THE 
ular choruses. A new book, ideal PEW CRUSADE 
and inexpensive. Covers in two 5 qty 
colors ; reinforced manila binding. SONGS 
15c each; $12.50 a hundred. 

Returnable sample copies will be furnished 


FREE! Catalog of sound religious books, or samples 
* of Sunday School papers and quarterlies. 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1572 N. Third Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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started out to make the whole world 
their friends, and while they have done 
it in sentiment have not incorporated 
the world in their particular movement. 
Their star of hope to take the world 
for friends has dimmed. There are now 
in the world some 140,000 who are 
members of their society. Yet their 
tuitions have permeated the whole 
American life. Since Quakerism offers 
nothing inconsistent with Orthodox 
Christianity, nothing that is not shared 
by most every other communion, their 
ideals have been more or less ab- 
sorbed by the other larger and strong- 
er Christian denominations. But the 
friends have made their influence felt 
in the world. Without parade or ban- 
ners, slogans or campaigns they have 
become the trusted ambassadors of God 
in the world. They are followers not 
of a creed, not even of the Bible as a 
creed, but of the inner light. For them 
the Holy Spirit certainly existed before 
the authors of the Bible. 

Doctor Comfort’s book would make 
an ideal study book on Quakerism for 
any class of missions or in church 


school. 
iC. B. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Honest Religion by John Oman. 
Macmillan Company. 198 pages. 

The world of theological thought has 
been under obligation to the author for 
many years, particularly for two of 
his books, The Natural and the Super- 
natural and Grace and Personality. 
Those pastors who have neglected to 
read his Concerning the Ministry have 
missed what may be reckoned among 
the half dozen best books on their pro- 
fession. The present volume is the last 
from John Oman’s pen. After his death 
the manuscript was found on his desk 
all ready for the printer. Its theme 
is suggested by its title. What is the 
honest life before God? Certainly the 
author should have been able to answer 
that question out of his own long tes- 
timony of deed and thought. Born a 
Scotch Presbyterian he was educated 
in his native land and in Germany. 
After eighteen years in the same pas- 
torate, during which time he was 
achieving recognition as a theologian, 
John Oman was called to a professorial 
chair at Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, and became its principal in 
1922, holding that office until his re- 
tirement in 1935. He was nearing his 
eightieth year when he passed away, 
leaving this volume as his final testi- 
mony. The student and the saint are 
blended together in the twenty chap- 
ters. A man now well on in years 
and ripe in experience is writing for 
his brethren. 

The volume is enriched by three brief 
memoirs at the beginning in which 
three friends give us information about 
the author. A two-page index after 
the last chapter enables the reader to 
look up references. 

Honest Religion is for the more 
mature mind. It may not be a very 
popular book, but it cannot help being 
an enriching one. 


The 


995 
Grohe 


F.F. 


Instincts and Religion by George Bar- 
Cutten. Harper & Brothers. 154 
pages. $1.50. 

This study might well be called a 
foot-note to The Psychological Phenom- 
ena of Christianity which Dr. Cutten 
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published in 1908 and which continues 
to be the standard scholarly work in 
that field. 


The book is frankly one in which 
theory has a prominent part. It is, 
however, theory backed by sufficient 
fact to result in proof. Dr. Cutten con- 
tends that liberal religion has too long 
appealed mainly to the intellect and 
that the instinctive nature (emotion; 
not emotional, as the writer of the 
jacket mistakenly defines it) has been 
ignored. Perhaps it would be more 
fair to say that while the emotions have 
been exploited by certain religious 
groups, they have among other groups 
been ignored in deference to a barren 
intellectual approach to religion. 

Perhaps the finest chapter in the 
book is the last one which deals with 
“The Appeal to the Instinct in This 
Twentieth Century,” in which Dr. Cut- 
ten shows that rightly used religion 
can make an appeal through the in- 
stincts which will auger much for gen- 
uine religious growth. This chapter 
gives reinforcement to this reviewer’s 
constantly repeated contention that the 
theological seminaries would do well to 
require of students less time for the 
study of Greek and Hebrew in order 
that they might have time to take 
more courses in psychology and its ap- 
plication to religion. 


I. G. G. 


Finding Life 

Grow Lovely Growing Old by Doug- 
las Searborough McDaniel. Broadman 
Press. 109 pages. $1.00. 

This is a most beautifully written 
volume of vision and comfort. It might 
seem that it is for old people only, but 
not so. This book would be a delight- 
ful boon to the young and especially 
to those of middle age as they face the 
fact that they must grow old. 

The author has woven into this little 
volume a most delightful fabric of hope 
and faith. The message of the book 
fortifies one against the fear of grow- 
ing old. There is a wealth of usable 
material for both thought and speech 
in this book. The chapter headings 
are very carefully chosen. Some are 
Declaring a Truce With Time, Turning 
Liabilities Into Assets, Raising the 
Drawbridge at Sunset and The Best Is 
Yet to Be are especially attractive. 

All who read this book will go forth 
on the journey of life with little fear 
and great courage. It certainly is 
worth reading many times. 

A. eS. 


Candles in the Wind by Allan Knight 


Chalmers. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 224 
pages. $2.00. 

Here is a book that stands reading 
and re-reading because of its penetrat- 
ing insight into spiritual living. It 
faces our modern problems, and the 
deep questionings which people have 
in uncertain times. And it is not mere- 
ly a discussion but it furnishes real 
help in answering these questionings. 
Religion is presented as a light. It 
may merely be a candle in the wind 
which demands much attention or it 
may be a torch which defies the storms 
about us. Or it may become the acety- 
lene torch cutting through the existing 
obstacles in the way of progress. “The 
Christian life needs its instruments of 
precision, keen-edges, well-tempered 
tools of ‘word, thought and deed’ if it 
is to develop strategy, to construct a 
way, to transform the world.” Hold- 
ing that there has always been in vital 


Christianity a sense of crisis, the au- © 


thor contends that to do the will of God 
we must be held not by a command but 
by a concern. Practical Christianity 
is to apply even in difficult times the 
ideals and principles of Jesus Christ. 
“A practical Christianity will not pre- 
serve the nation at the expense of 
Christian principles.” The church must 
show people a way to live and dare not 
seek to save an institution at the cost 
of its very life. Speaking of personal 
living, the author affirms, “It is God’s 
madmen who have saved the world.” 
To lead life nearer to God, and to in- 
tegrate life into his purposes, is the 
underlying purpose of this splendid 
book. Highly commended for its in- 
spirational value, as well as for its 
practical Christian approach to modern 
problems. 


L. N. L. 
The Magic Ring by Ida Lee Wolf. 
Standard Publishing Company. 196 
pages. $1.25. 


This is a book of thirty original stor- 
ies for juniors and intermediates. They 
are gathered from the storehouse of 
many that the author has used in con- 
nection with her work with boys and 
girls in the Cleveland Christian Home. 
Each story has an appropriate Bible 
text that it illustrates. The book was 
prepared for use in the Sunday school 
but it will be found to be useful else- 
where. 

Every speaker has observed increased 
interest in his audience when a story 
was told. Grown people are like chil- 
dren in that they like a good story if 
it is not too long. Ministers will find 
in this book many delightful stories 
that will brighten their messages. 

gO 5 aN) 2 





THE RETURN TO 
RELIGION 
By Henry C. Link 


Now Only $1.00 





Here is the most widely discussed 
book of spiritual interest in our time. 
“It comes from one who has some- 
thing vital to write,” says Church 
Management. This book has helped 
countless thousands to a_ happier, 
more abundant life. It is now made 
available at a truly popular price 
to help many new readers in this 
time of crisis. 


ON GUARD 
By Joseph R. Sizoo 


For the thousands of men in the de- 
fense service and for those on the 
home front, here are practical, down- 
to-earth readings for every day in 


the year. Each reading is brief, but 
a unit in itself, and packed with 
honest, vital thinking. Attractively 


bound in the service colors, with dur- 
able, water-resistant cloth. $1.00 


WALKER’S COMPRE- 
HENSIVE CONCORD. 
ANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 
Edited by J. B. R. Walker 


This well-known Concordance is now 
offered for the first time at a popu- 
lar price. It contains some 50,000 
more references than other con- 
cordances of similar size and is con- 
veniently arranged to insure ease 
and rapidity in locating Bible pas- 
sages. $2.00 


“ARE WE IMMORTAL? 
By Winifred Kirkland 


This timely book is a glowing testa- 
ment to a burning faith in a God 
who will not toss into oblivion a sin- 
gle soul he has created. An eloquent 
and inspiring message by a noted 
author. $.90 


NOW WE MUST 
CHOOSE 


By Henry N. Wieman 


Dr. Wieman, noted professor of the 
philosophy of religion at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School, 
presents a faith for democracy which 
is of particular interest to every 
reader today. It is a faith that pos- 
sesses inner strength and unity of 
purpose—a faith that will withstand 
and overthrow the yoke of dictator- 
ship. $2.00 
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GOD TAKES THE INITIATIVE 
A Communion Talk 

Take eat.—Matthew 26:26. 

These words represent something 
that God is doing for us . Religion is 
doing something which man accepts. 
God comes to us and offers us the Bread 
of Life. We simply take the bread. 
It is no bread of our own making. It is 
nothing that we do ourselves or earn 
for ourselves. Our communion service 
reminds us that there is a living God— 
active and truly present. Apart from 
us, he says, “Take eat,” and we can do 
no more than accept and obey. 

The New Testament doctrine of grace 
means that God takes the initiative. He 
says, “Take eat.” 

George Whitfield, English preacher 
and evangelist, at one period of his life 
became very popular. He was a young 
man and in danger of having his head 
turned by praise. Realizing the danger, 
he wrote to a friend: “O pray, dear Mr. 
Harris, that God would always keep 
me humble, and fully convinced that I 
am nothing without him, and that all 
the good which is done upon earth God 
doeth it himself.” 

When Haydn, the famed musician, 
was an old man, he was brought to 
Vienna to listen to his own music. 
When the chorus, “Let there be light,” 
was rendered the people arose and 
cheered. The aged composed tried to 
rise, too, but unable to do it, he pointed 
upward and said, “Not to me: from 
thence, from thence, it comes.” 

“T sought the Lord, and afterward I 


knew 

He moved my soul to seek Him, seek- 
ing me. 

It was not I that found, O Saviour 
true— 


No, I was found by Thee.” 

Robert Stevenson gives his 
testimony of God once took the 
initiative in his life. He says: “I can 
remember a time when I was very idle. 
I have no idea why I ceased to be so. 
Of that great change which decided all 
part of my life and turned 
is to 


Louis 
how 


this late 
me from one whose business it 
persevere, I can only say 
though all was done by 
someone else. I was never conscious 
of a struggle and I never registered 
a vow. Seemingly I had nothing to do 
with the matter. I came about like a 
well-handled ship. There stood at the 


strive and 


it seems as 
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wheel that Unknown Steersman men 


call God.” 


CANDLES IN THE WIND 
A Communion Talk 


I have just finished reading a book 
by Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, minister 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church of 
New York City, entitled Candles in the 
Wind (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Dr. 
Chalmers tells of an experience he 
once had when leader in a Young Peo- 
ple’s Summer Conference. On the final 
evening of the conference, the young 
people with their leaders participated 
in a candle lighting service in the 
chapel followed by a procession out of 
doors to their rooms. The service in 
the chapel was beautiful, meaningful 
and impressive. The faculty lit their 
candles at their altar from a large 
candle before a cross and then passed 
their lights to the waiting delegates 
in the pews. Everyone there was deep- 
ly moved. Then a _ procession was 
formed and the line passed out into 
the open air to proceed with lighted 
candles to the dormitories. 

However, as soon as they were out 
of doors, something went wrong. A 
wind was blowing on this night. At 
once confusion, uncertainty and exas- 
the marchers as 


peration possessed 


their candle lights flickered, threatened 
to go out or did go out, and they sought 
to keep them alight or relight them. 
The entire effect of the impressive 
service within the chapel was immedi- 
ately lost. 

Dr. Chalmers tells us that candles 
in the wind are not enough. If our 
faith in Christ is but a flickering light 
of a candle, it cannot withstand the 
shifting winds of these days in which 
we are living. 

The light of Christianity in our 
hearts in times like these must be more 
like that of a burning torch—an acety- 
lene torch—that will blare forth into 
the world and resist the winds that 
cause so much confusion. 

May such a burning fire of faith be 
kindled in the hearts of each of us dur- 
ing our communion service. Remember 
—candles in the wind are not enough! 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF PRAYER 
A Sermon Outline 
By Herbert Booth Smith 

1. Faith in God. “He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is.”—He- 
brews 11:6. 

2. The Attitude of Expectancy. “Ac- 
cording to your faith so be it unto 
you.”—Matthew 9:29. 

3. Perseverance and 
“Men ought always to pray and not 
faint.”—Luke 18:1. 

4. Substitution of God’s Will for 
Ours. “Thy will be done.”—Matthew 
6:10. 


Persistence. 


WAYSIDE PULPIT 
An enemy can be conquered only by 
some weapon of love. 
* * * 
Air castles built with hot air will 
soon blow up. 
* * * 
Mere fun is not happiness or con- 


tent. 


se Se 
Go to church to get away from your- 
self. 


SOME AIDS TO CHRISTIAN LIVING 
A Sermon Outline 
Albert Buckner Coe 
1. Religion is an aid to Christian 
living. “Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their 
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affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world” (James 1:27). Reli- 
gion reveals our dependence upon a 
power greater than we, and it gives 
us the assurance that that power can 
operate in us. 

2. A calm, unperturbed spirit is an | 
aid to Christian living. “But let every | 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath: for the wrath of man | 
worketh not the righteousness of gag, 
(James 1:19-20). Live calmly an 
perturbed if you would have a con- 
sistently Christian life. 

3. Action is an aid to Christian liv- 
ing. “What doth it profit, my breth- | 
ren, if a man say he hath faith, | 
but not works” (James 2:14). We | 
strengthen our Christian lives through | 
doing good things for others. 

4. The Bible is an aid to Christian 
living. “All scripture is given by in- | 
spiration of God, and is profitable for | 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for | 
instruction in righteousness” (2 Tim- | 
othy 3:16). The Bible is a spur to the | 
good life. | 


By precept and example the | 
Bible shows us the right way to live. | 

5. Prayer is an aid to Christian liv- | 
ing. “The prayer of the righteous man 
availeth much” (James 5:16). Prayer | 
brings us near to God and from that | 
nearness we find peace of mind, calm- | 
ness of spirit and hopefulness of out- 
look. 

From The 20th Century Quarterly; 
Christian Century Press. 


Augustine 
Christ is not valued at all unless he 
is valued above all. 


Aeschylus 
Him who pitieth suffering men, God 
pitieth. 


R. W. Montague 
A man should live as if he were im- 
mortal. 


George Matheson 
Son of Man, I have never come up 
with thee, modern as I am. 


Gaius Glenn Atkins 
May we invest our passing tasks with 
enduring nobility. 


Archbishop Fenelon 
How rare it is to find a soul quiet 
enough to hear God speak! 


Edwin McNeil Poteat 
It is always easier to speculate upon 
a principle than to act on it. 


H. R. Mackintosh 
The words of Jesus are the voice of 
God. The tears of Jesus are the pity 
of God. The wrath of Jesus is the 






Free! 


WINNER OF THE $15,000 


50th Anniversary 
Bross Prize 


CHRISTIANITY 


An Inquiry Into Its Nature and Truth 
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Harris FRANKLIN RAL 


WINNER OF THE $15,000 
FIETIETH ANNIVERSARY BROSS awaad 





By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


—yours free when you join the Re- 
ligious Book Club. 

And you begin at once to enjoy the 
many regular benefits of membership in 
| the Religious Book Club without one 


| penny of extra cost: 


(1) You receive each month the 
Religious Book Club Bulletin con- 
taining concise, authoritative re- 
views of outstanding new religious 
books by a distinguished editorial 
committee consisting of Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell and Dr. Howard Chandler 
Robbins. 

(2) You are the first to get the 
book most highly recommended un- 
less you prefer another book. 

(3) You are guaranteed against 
dissatisfaction by your privilege of 


choosing any other book or taking 

no book at all in any particular 

month. 

(4) This service costs you noth- 

ing at all; you merely pay the pub- 

lished price of the book plus a few 

cents postage—and even then you 

may exchange a recommended book 

within ten days, if you wish. 

e 

Five thousand ministers and lay mem- 
bers of the Club invite you to share 
their privileges. Begin now to enjoy 
the numerous benefits of membership 
at no extra cost. 
You will receive promptly your free 
copy of the regular $2.50 edition of 
“CHRISTIANITY ——AN INQUIRY 
INTO ITS NATURE AND TRUTH” 
by Harris Franklin Rall as soon as your 
enrollment for the Religious Book Club 
is received. 








SEND NO MONEY NOW— 
JUST THE COUPON 


7 * 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


which studies and reports 
to you on books: 


DR. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 
General Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Preacher and Author 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. MecCONNELL i 
Methodist Bishop of the New York i 
Area t 
1 
} 





DR. HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 
and Clergyman 


Religious Book Club, Ine. ' 
80 Lafayette St. 1 
New York, N. Y. ' 
Send me a free copy of “CHRISTIANITY— 1! 
AN INQUIRY INTO ITS NATURE AND 
TRUT 
me as a member of your club. s 
take not less than 6 books a year and I will ' 
1 
a 
{ 
o 
{ 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Name 


H” by Harris Franklin Rall and enroll 
I agree to 


remit the regular retail price plus postage, 
within 10 days from receipt of each book. 
I agree to notify you promptly during any 
month in which no book is wanted. 





Professor 








Yoga: 2 
Ghoit. and Fly 


OWNS 


Finer materials cut on 
pattern, hand-tz 1ilored 
throughout — Willsie 
Gowns give BETTER 
APPEARANCE, WEAR 
LONGER. Yet they 
cost no more than or- 
dinary Gowns. Write 
for sample and prices. 


Paul A.Willsie Co. 

Smith Bldg., Omaha, 

Neb.; 457 W. Fort St., 
Detroit. Mich. 











THE HOPE 
OF THE WORLD 
TODAY 


Lies in its youth—espe- 
cially in well-trained, in- 
telligent young men and 
women who believe in a 
Christian social order, an 
ecumenical church, a 
friendly cooperative world, 
and an inner life which 
seeks to know and do the 
will of God in harmony 
with Jesus Christ. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Autumn Quarter opens October 7th) 
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Announcing a New 
Fund-Raising 
Plan 


$50.00 to $250.00 


QUICK, CASH INCOME 
FOR AGGRESSIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Also a FREE EQUIPMENT offer 
under which any church may secure 
a bulletin board—sound equipment, 
hearing aids, folding tables, ward- 
robe racks, and many items in din- 


ing room and kitchen equipment. 





MINISTERS, 
PLEASE NOTE! 

We now’ have 
several ministers 
representing us 


If in need of money 
or Church Equip- 
ment write for 
Fund-raising plans ~~ would like 
. to hear from 
and FREE Equip- } others who can 
ment offer. Just spare Three to 
Five days per 
tell us what you | week. Pleasant, 
ad dignified, sales 
need and we'll tell | work presenting 
you how to get it our plans to 
s ches churches’ within 
without the invest- | a radius of 100 
ment of a single 


miles. If inter- 
ested, write at 
penny, now or 


once, giving age, 
; description 
ever. of car and sales 
experience. 











Standard Specialty Co. 
Dept. ES 


“24 Years in the Church Field’ 


Decatur, Illinois 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED. 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Clifford R. Gillam. Mer. 

EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

THE NORTHFIELD—Outdoor sports on our 

250-acre estate Indoor entertainment. Spacious 


rooms Perfect comfort Traditional New Eng- 
land hospitality Open all year A. Gordon 
Moody, Mgr 

PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and I7th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water. private baths in all rooms. 
— and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 

er 
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judgment of God. . . . When in secret 
we look into God’s face, still it is the 
face of Jesus that rises before us. 


Ghandi 

Jesus gave mankind, in his words 
and in his life, the great goal to which 
to aspire. It is because there is such 
a goal and because there is such a 
figure as that of Jesus, that I cannot 
be pessimistic, but instead am hopeful 
and confident of the future. 


A PRAYER 
By Toyohiko Kagawa 

God, Who hast given us this wonder- 
ful nature, help us to show forth the 
love of Christ to all classes of men: 
farmers, fishermen, tradespeople, towns- 
people, everyone. Shine upon our cold 
heart with Thy love, melt them with 
Thy compassion, that we may take Thy 
love to others. Sanctify us and send 
us forth today. We pray in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


A POEM PRAYER 

By Margaret Baily 
God, give me sympathy and sense 
And help me keep my courage high; 
God, give me calm and confidence, 
And—please—a twinkle in my eye. 


A POEM 
By Phillips Brooks 

To work, to help and to be helped; 
To learn sympathy through suffering; 
To learn faith by perplexity, 
To reach truth through wonder—Be- 
hold! this is what it is to prosper; 
This is what it is to live. 


Lao-Tzu 

I have three precious things, which I 
hold and prize. 

The first is gentleness; 

The second is frugality; 

The third is humility, which keeps 
me from putting myself before others. 

Be gentle and you can be bold; 

Be frugal and you can be liberal; 

Avoid putting yourself before others 
and you can become a leader among 
men. 


AN HOUR OF CONCENTRATION 

An old man was asked by a friend 
to explain the secret of his serene en- 
joyment of life, his knack of spread- 
ing happiness. He had devoted an hour 
before breakfast each day solely to 
thanksgiving. He never allowed a 
thought of worry or a difficulty, a fault 
or a sin to turn his mind from the sim- 
ple enjoyment of God’s presence, from 
praising and thanking him for his 
glorious works. It became a matter of 
habit with him, just as giving way to 
worry, a sense of insufficiency, or self- 
pity becomes a habit with others. That 
hour of concentration on all that was 
beautiful and = satisfying 


brought him so near to God that the 
glow of it lasted all day. From 
Have You Lost God? by Winfred 
Rhoades. 


THE OBJECT OF PRAYER 

What is the object of prayer? Is 
prayer demand or petition? Is the 
prayer-room a restaurant where we or- 
der what we want, or is it a hospital 
where sick souls receive the treatment 
the Great Physician thinks best? 

Let us put it this way. There are 
two instruments to be tuned in key with 
each other, a pipe-organ and a violin. 
It’s a great task to change the pitch 
of the organ but a simpie one to tune 
the violin. Now God represents the or- 
gan and we represent in insignificance 
the violin. Shall we tune the great or- 
gan down to the pitch of the violin? 
Or shall we tune the little violin up to 
the pitch of the organ? One must give 
in. Must God accommodate his will to 
ours or shall we change ours to meet 
his? From Science and Prayer by 
Herbert Booth Smith; Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 


DO WE BOW OR SPEAK TO GOD? 
Those of us who are interested in 
philosophy often find ourselves won- 
dering whether there is any difference 
between philosophy and religion, wheth- 
er indeed philosophy does not, with 
persons of a reflective frame of mind, 
subtly replace religion. There is one 
difference, and that a very important 
difference, which has been pointed out 
by my colleague, Professor Hocking. 
Philosophy, in so far as it has occasion 
to refer to God, speaks of God as 
“he.” Religion, on the other hand, 
always speaks to God as “thou.” The 
direct and intimate second person which 
religion uses implies a personal rela- 
tionship, which philosophy need not 
admit. It is perfectly possible to con- 
cede the existence of a God with whom 
one does not have any relation. Such 
a God will be termed “he.” But when 
that “he” is replaced by “thou,” you 
have passed from philosophy to reli- 
gion. You may remember the story 
told of Voltaire, that walking one day 
with a friend they met a Eucharist 
procession. As the procession passed 
Voltaire lifted his hat. “But,” said 
the friend, “I did not know that you 
bowed to the existence of God.” “We 
bow,” said Voltaire, “but we do not 
speak.” The philosopher bows to God; 
the religious man speaks to God. From 
What We Mean by Religion by Wil- 
lard L. Sperry; Harper & Brothers. 


INADEQUATE EXPLANATIONS 

Sometimes on a mountain’s crest, 
highly wrought in the rock, one can 
see the outlines of a human face. It is, 
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‘‘THE SIGN OF TOMORROW” 




















The All-Metal ‘‘Neon Bulletin Board” Is 
for the Massive Cathedral or Small Chapel, 
City or Country. Neon Is Beautiful, Oper- 
ating Cost Is Small. ‘‘Supreme Value” for 
Your Money Plus Durability, Quality and 
Beauty. 


Specifications: Illustrated Size 71 inches 
by 42% inches by 8% inches. 

Complete metal construction, resistant 
to weather, closed, waterproof front, dou- 
ble strength glass. Back removable, no 
hinges to rust, line paneled and back one 
piece, so to make up in study. Locked 
when in place. Finished in black, green, 
brown and silver gray-ruf-coat cement. 





Standards are 2% inches in diameter, 
an additional 4 feet for ground base, also 
furnish hangers and hinges to attach to 
building if standards not used. Name of 
church and pastor on frosted glass, re- 
movable in case of future changes. White 
neon light flows on church name and line 
panels. Blue or white neon border, around 
face inclosed, guaranteed one year. White 
enamel panel board with 10 line panels, 
slip type letters, can’t jar out. Comp’ete set 
of 216 black 2-inch letters, characters and 
figures, including 36 words made up that 
a church will use most, l-inch and 3-inch 
also can be used. 

Automatic tyme clock to turn lights on 
and off. Shipping weight, 330 pounds. 

The ‘‘Neon Bulletin Board” is delivered 
as above specified, ready to set in post 
holes or hang on building and connect 
electricity. 











Cash—$169.75. Terms—$75.00 with order. Balance on delivery, or $5.00 to $7.00 per month, plus 10% 
By ads, $204.00 on a Weekly Bulletin, if you have a duplicator, and care to secure one by this plan. 


FURTHER INFORMATION GLADLY 


GIVEN, WRITE * SINCE 1935 


THE NEON BULLETIN BOARD 


OFFICE AND FACTORY—P. 0. BOX 67, RICHMOND, INDIANA 








we know, the result of casual, acci- 
dental, cosmic weathering. But there 
are other faces—those of our friends, 
our poets and musicians, our saints and 
prophets, our Christ—and we are told 
in effect by the materialists that these 
too are the result of casual, cosmic 
weathering. It will not do. Friend, 
you are asking us to believe in magic 
if you ask us to believe in that. Every- 
thing, even the least, must have ade- 
quate causation, and casual, cosmic 
weathering is no adequate causation 
for the towering and significant facts 
of man’s spiritual life. 
ful Christian Living by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; Harper & Brothers. 





é 
From Success- 


JOY AND PEACE AT MEALS 

As we go to our meals we find a sign 
which says, ‘Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God,” and “Thou shalt eat thy bread 
with joy.” To obey these directions 
it may at first be necessary to take a 
few moments of quiet before each meal 
in order to empty your mind of all 
thoughts of unkindness or worry, so 
that you may truly approach the table 
in peace. 

It is obvious that if we eat things 
which we know will disagree with us it 
will decrease instead of increase our 
power of service and we cannot “eat 
to the glory of God.” It is equally 
obvious that if meals are made a time 
for nagging children and repeating un- 
kind gossip we cannot eat our bread 
with joy and help others to do likewise. 

















SMALL CONGREGATIONS OWN 


CHIME CARILLONS 


The beautifully toned Sunco Chime Carillon 
is within the reach of even small congrega- 
tions, for merely to suggest an installation 
arouses community enthusiasm and prompt 
cooperation. Yearnings that the church mu- 
sical tower satisfies lia deep in every heart. 
Write for suggestions. 

DE LUXE CARILLON RECORDINGS 
Sunco Chime Carillons can be played by elec- 
trical transcriptions, as well as from the organ 
or the Sunco console. They have Hour Chimes 
and play The Angelus automatically. We have 
an extensive selection of sacred, and semi- 
sacred, music suitable for use with carillons 
and musical towers that is most varied. Let 
us send you list of selections. No obligation. 
Write. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4737 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











If we would but practice the habit of 
joy and peace at meals it would not be 
long before all nervous indigestion and 
kindred ills would disappear, and we 
would be stronger and more joyful for 
God’s service. From Signs and Sym- 
bols by Ethel P. S. Hoyt. 





Liberty cannot be established with- 
out morality, nor morality without 
faith. 

Horace Greeley. 





These days that try men’s souls are 
wreaking havoc among the young 
people! Give your Sunday School the 
strengthening influence of Standard 
True-to-the-Bible Lessons—keep 
bright their faith in God. Right today 
decide on Standard Lessons for the 


coming year. Make your Sunday 
School a vital force for good! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. (M-10 


Please send me Prospectus, Samples and 
Catalogue. 


Name 
Address 
Church 


Name Department in which you are interested 


Number in School 








Electric Lighted 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Cera Send for FREE Catalog 


_ ' containing illustrations 
' YouR ABSENCE FRO 


and prices of the vari- 
ous types of bulletins 

CURD 
SA VOTE TS 






made by us. A _ post 
card will do! Please be 
j sure to mention name 
4 of your church. 








THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohio 














CHOIR ROBES 


fe) sai alle 


Cap aNp Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 
Champaign, III. 











CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
abled hundreds of ministers to complete their 
university work by correspondence. Competent 
faculty. Individual instruction. 
Reasonable fees . . . Write for further 
information and catalog 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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For mMaNy yeEaARS the “Sunshine Line” 
Christmas Folders have been the choice 
of the majority. *+Because, “Sunshine 
Line” folders are distinctive and beauti- 
ful. *+Because, “Sunshine Line” senti- 
ments are warm, friendly and meaningful. 
tiBecause, “Sunshine Line” folders carry 
inspiring messages in their well-chosen 
Scripture texts. *+Because, this box of 
21 assorted folders is the finest money 
can buy. Beautiful new designs and a 
variety of unusual effects. Your friends 
will appreciate the superior quality of a 
“Sunshine Line” greeting. 

Get this de luxe $1.00 box from your 
Church Publishing House. Write today. 
Ask for the “Sunshine Line” Box Assort- 
ment No. 41. 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, 
Young People’s Groups, ete. Finest 
quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


















FOLDING TABLES 





FOR CHURCH SOCIALS, 
DINNERS, MEETINGS 
Light weight but sturdy. Easily 
handled even by ladies. Stacked 
and stored in small space. Low- 
est prices—1l yeartopay. Catalog FREE. 


The Monroe Co., 3 Church St.,Colfax,lowa 


;-CHURCH FURNITURE= 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 
equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 
|REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. 
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“Galloping}Tea” Brings Dimes 
by Marthe J. Atkinson" 


‘ 


; NEW water heater for the 
ehurch kitchen! How will we 
raise the money for it?” 

“Let’s try the “galloping tea 
project! It’s hardly any trouble, and 
it’s a lot of fun!” 

Two earnest Christian women, busily 
discussing methods for funds for a 
church emergency, determined to use 
the proposed plan. They enlisted the 
cooperation of an enterprising woman 
member to take charge, then selected 
three others as a committee to assist. 
Soon, announcements were read that re- 
quested the ladies of the church to set 


” 


| aside Tuesday afternoons for galloping 
| tea days. 


The scheme centered about visitation 
extended over the four- 
month period of February, March, April 
and May. These months contained sev- 
enteen Tuesdays. 

On the first Tuesday each one of the 
three women on the committee invited 
four others to go as guests in her car; 
the three cars carrying fifteen persons. 
Every car had a different destination. 
They were to make surprise visits in 
three homes designated by the leader 
of the project. 

Hostesses thus surprised by five 
guests, would immediately invite them 
in, converse with them for a half hour, 


| then serve tea with cookies or cake. 


On leaving, all the visitors would place 
ten cents on the table. At the three 
homes where tea was served, a dollar 
and a half was contributed toward the 
objective. 

The leader took charge of the money. 
She kept as well lists of all those par- 
ticipating in the visitation and names 
of those who acted as hostesses to the 
groups. 

When the second Tuesday came the 
three hostesses of the previous week 
would take four different invited guests 
in their cars for surprise visits in three 
new specified homes. Should the hos- 
tess not drive a car, one of those in- 
vited used hers. Two optional homes 
were kept listed at all times where teas 
could take place if sickness or other 
difficulty prevented them in the places 
chosen. 

It wasn’t long before the church la- 
dies began to greatly enjoy the Tues- 
day afternoon “get-togethers.” It took 
little planning, and many homes were 
ready to receive guests. 

The element of surprise was supposed 
to be part of the scheme, but through 


*Christian Church, Bakersfield, California. 


devious channels hints were dropped 
and subtle messages and invitations 
given. 

“I’m expecting five people for tea at 
my home this week” or “We’re all 
ready for galloping tea on Tuesday” 
were remarks that were passed about. 
It became difficult to narrow down the 
field and select only the three places. 

One unsuspecting hostess found her- 
self without cake or cookies when her 
five guests arrived, but she rose to the 
occasion by smilingly serving cheese 
crackers and cinnamon toast with the 
tea. 

The happy idea of exhibiting occurred 
to one woman. She remarked to the 
leader, “If you’re galloping into my 
home for tea this Tuesday I’ll have a 
surprise for you.” Needless to say, a 
group selected her home, where they 
found pieces of antique glassware dis- 
played. Their hostess related inter- 
esting points about milk glass, and 
told of the difficulty she had in obtain- 
ing it. 

Expecting to be women 
vied with each other in preparing sur- 
prises. This was not necessary, but it 
added interest to the teas. 

Two fascinating old Bibles that were 
heirlooms, their frayed yellowed pages 
mended in places, printed in the 
eighteenth century were shown in an- 
other home. 

At a third place the young daughter 
wore her grandmother’s satin wedding 
gown, carried a quaint fan, and led 
guests to the bedroom to see a number 
of exquisite pieces of handmade linen 
grandmother’s 


hostesses, 


underwear from her 
trousseau made sixty years previously. 

Vases, pottery and unusual curios 
from a trip to Mexico were viewed by 
another group. 

Requests to join the visitation were 
increasing, and a fourth car had to be 
provided during the last month, with 
four teas being conducted. A _ few 
women attended all the Some 
others were present at several. 

Three hostesses grouped together. 
In conspicuous places they tacked 
signs bearing the words, “All groups— 
gallop to Mrs. H’s garden on Tues- 
day. Tea at four.” So the twenty 
women met there, enjoyed a pleasant 
afternoon, partook of cake and tea 
under stately maple trees beside a love- 


teas. 


ly pool. 

The last tea was served in the church 
parlors. Flower arrangements in bowls 
were used for decoration. The lady 
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CHINESE 


profit. 





These baskets are made in China of 
the finest reed and beautiful cretonne. 
We are the sole importers of the same. 





1,000,000 WOMEN CAN’T BE WRONG 


... and yet there are 6,000 church organizations 
in every state in the union that have sold nearly 
a million CHINESE CRETONNE SHOPPING 
AND KNITTING BASKETS at a real profit. 
These women attest the fact that these beautiful 
baskets sell themselves. 
No investment. 

particulars and sample set— 


H. RAYMOND SHOLLENBERGER 
The Windsor Broom Co. 


(Mention “Church Management”) 


RAISE MONEY. 50% 
No contracts. Write for 


Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
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296 Broadway 





THE ACME DIME COLLECTORS 


FOR ENCOURAGING EVEN YOUR MOST IMPORTANT PROJECTS 


. ~~ co Help may be secured in multiplied small amounts by 

\Or- using Our Dime Booklets. Attractive, Strong, Inexpen- 

i\ sive—they offer you a popular and successful method. 
CHURCH BUILDER—Collects 50 Dimes 


DIME GLEANER—Collec ts = Dimes 
ND— 


HELPING HAN 
DIME HELPER— ve 20 3 
DOLLAR IN DIMES—*“ 2 


Descriptive circular and samples on request 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


1,000 Filled Means $5,000 


New York 











traveler from Mexico displayed her 
curios, talked of her trip, and showed 
slides of unusual and fascinating scenes 
taken there. Over 100 people attended 
this tea. 

The galloping tea project raised 
$38.50. It stimulated church friend- 
ships. All the women participated in 
it, and they unanimously decided to do 
something of similar nature in the fall 
months. 





YES, CHURCHES ARE SPENDING 

As if in confirmation of the editorial 
in the September issue which prophe- 
sied that churches would have more 
money to spend this year than in the 


years immediately preceding comes a 
release from the J. C. Deagan Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of tubular 


tower chimes. The letter tells of re- 
cent installation of chimes and others 


which are under contract for installa- 
tion. 
But take the information directly 


from the letter. 

Those just installed: 

St. Jerome’s Church, Chicago, IIli- 
nois—Twenty-five bells, automatic elec- 
tric player, Westminster chiming de- 
vice and angelus device. 

St. Luke’s Protestant 
Church, Anchorage, Kentucky 
bells, automatic electric player and an- 
gelus device. 

First Presbyterian Church, Jackson, 
Sixteen bells and automatic elec- 
tric player. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sanford, 


Episcopal 








North Carolina—Ten bells. 
Carillons will be installed in: 
First Methodist Episcopal 

Newark, Ohio—Twenty-two bells and 

automatic electric player. 


Church, 





First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, | 


Illinois—Sixteen bells, automatic elec- 
tric player and Westminster chiming 
device. 

St. Mary’s Church, Hudson Falls, 
New York—Sixteen bells, automatic 
electric player and angelus device. 

The Stephen Foster Memorial, White 
Springs, Florida—This carillon is the 
largest and most modern in the world 
and was installed in the Florida Build- 
ing at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939 and 1940. It wil be installed at 
White Springs this winter, when the 
campanile of the Stephen Foster 
Memorial is completed. The carillon 
consists of 75 bells, automatic electric 
player and Westminster chiming de- 
vice. 

You and your church can take cour- 
age. The churches have money. 
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TRIUMPHANT 
LIFE CALENDAR, 








6 he IS NO OTHER CALENDAR like the “Tri- 
umphant Life” for 1942. In addition to 
its many unusual features it is a beautiful 
wall decoration reproducing four religious 


masterpieces in six lithographic colors. 
Select your favorite picture. No. 1 Christ in 
Gethsemane, No. 2 Christ on the Mount, 
No. 3 Christ at Thirty, No. 4 Church in the 
Wildwood. 

12 Theme Thoughts—exclusive feature. Each 
month carries an inspiring “Theme Thought” 
and 5 carefully, well-chosen Scripture texts 
to amplify it. 

Especially suitable for Sunday-School Teach- 
ers, Pastors, Churches, Radio Evangelists. A 
remembrance that will last all year, daily 
giving forth its spiritual uplift, strength, and 
courage. 

Attractive Quantity Prices. Single calendar 
15e, 5 for 14c each, 10 for 1242c each, 25 for 
only $3.00, 50 for only $5.90. Name imprinted 
for small additional charge. Prices include 
envelopes—can be mailed for 112c. Send 15c 
for sample and full details—to your Church 
Publishing House. 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 


STEEL 


FOLOING CHAIRS 








THE IDEAL AUXILIARY CHAIR 


When you want guality seating at econom- 
ical cost, it is hard to find any value com- 
parable to our Series 80-F as shown above. 
It features a strong, rigid frame; large, 
comfortable seat; one-motion folding ac- 
tion; white rubber feet on all legs, and a 
positive seat lock. Write for complete de- 
tails and general catalog .. Dept. C.M. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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TYPEWRITER bes 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 4 
. ORIG. PRICE : 


a Week 


All models completely rebuilt like new, 
LL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


F 
No Money 
Send for ~ A. price smashing | vom : 
ature in colors. Shows = —— ages DAY. 
OUPREE COURSE IN TYP NG INCLUDED. A 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. DAY 
Dept. 1089,231 W.Monroe St.,Chicago, Ill. 











[FOLDING CHAIRS 


See a Gospel sound 
film and be convinced 


presenting God’s 
Word. Send today for 
descriptive booklet. 
Cc. 0. BAPTISTA 
FILMS (Dept. 4) 
325 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

Full Upholstered Seat and Form- 

Fitting Back. Rubber Feet. Send 
for Sample. $19.50 Dozen. 


Redington Co. "vc Scranton,Pa. 























TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 
THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY 


27 W. Van Buren St., Dept. CM, Chicago, Il, 





Chairs). Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts Etc 


= FURNITURE 


Fine furniture at factory-to 


Church prices. State your needs 


DE MOULIN Bros. & CO 


© - i 5 
GREENVILLE ILLINOIS 











Pulpit Robes — Choir Vestments 

Altar, Pulpit and Lectern Hangings 

Materials by the yard — Sacramental Linens 
Send for Samples and Prices 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 
211 South {7th Street Philadelphia, Penna. 














PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—F abrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Mit chrch and corey’ 1941 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET; NEW YORK. N. Y 













OMMUNION WaRE OF QuALitY 
ng 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
* Wy, BEST MATERIALS -LOWEST PRICES 
LAR 4 LD FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
A ry A Send for Illustrated Catalog 
a. Aig —— d 


co. 


ROOM 362 (701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA 
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_ For the Installation of Deacons 
| Using the Symbols of Wine, Oil, Book and Prayers and the Holy Bible 


by Leon FY. Kenney” 


(At the close of the sermon the regu- 
larly installed deacons, with the newly 
elected deacons, shall gather at the rear 
of the church and as the organ plays 


| they shall proceed to the front of the 


of its effectiveness in | 


church and present the newly elected 
deacons in front of the pastor who 
stands to one side of the communion 
table.) 


The senior deacon shall say: “Pastor, 


Se So oe ee 
who have been duly elected to serve as 
Geekhdns we <2 ee Church.” 


The pastor shall then say: “My broth- 
ers, I congratulate you on your election 
to the very important position of dea- 
con for your election shows that the 
brethren of this church have faith in 
your capacity for spiritual leadership, 
and in your sound judgment, and also 
have a deep respect for your Christian 
life. 

We read in Paul’s letter to Timothy 
the requirements for men to be named 
as deacons: 


Deacons must be grave, not double 
tongued, not given to much wine, not 


| greedy of filthy lucre; 


Holding the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience. 
And let these also be proved: then 


| let them use the office of deacon, being 
| found blameless. 


Even so must their wives be grave, 
not slanderers, sober, faithful in all 
things. 

Let the deacons be the husbands of 
one wife, ruling their children and their 
own houses well. 

For they that have used the office 
of a deacon well, purchase to them- 
selves a good degree, and great boldness 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

(I Timothy 3:8-13.) 

In reading the New Testament story 
of the early Christian Church, we find 
that the deacons were men whose min- 
istry was chiefly to the needs of others. 
They administered the alms and cared 
for the poor of the Christian com- 
munity. They have been referred to 
as the first Christian relief officers. 

In the first three centuries of the 
church the sick were carried to the 
church for healing. If their illness was 
such that they could not be brought 
to the church then it became the duty 
of the deacons to carry from the altar 
a portion of the consecrated elements 
that the sick might commune. 

In the process of the years the status 
of the deacon has changed. In the lit- 
urgical churches the deaconate has be- 
come a probationary period through 
which a man must pass satisfactorily 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Lonsdale, 


| Rhode Island. 


prior to his ordination as a priest. 

In our’ non-liturgical Protestant 
churches the deacon also has a different 
position than that of the alms admin- 
istering deacon of the early New Tes- 
tament church. Nor is he like the lit- 
urgical deacon, a member of a minor 
order of the clergy. To us a deacon is 
a man who has proved himself as pos- 
sessing the qualities as outlined by 
Saint Paul, and in short a man whose 
Christian character and common sense 
coupled with a devotion to the church 
have marked him as one able to help 
in the spiritual leadershop of the 
church. 

In the seventh century, to the service 
of ordination of the several branches 
of the clergy, there was introduced the 
Gallic custom of presenting the candi- 
date with some token of his office. 

May I, in consideration of that early 
practice, present you four tokens or 
emblems of your office: wine, oil, a 
book of prayers and the holy Bible. 

The wine portrays that duty of the 
deacon in assisting in the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. As deacons 
of this church it is from your hands 
that the members of the congregation 
receive the consecrated elements of the 
communion, whether they be assembled 
in the church building or in their homes 
confined by sickness or infirmity. 

The oil is emblematic of the ancient 
custom, among Jews and Christians, of 
annointing the sick with a prayer for 
restoration of health. May it carry 
for you another significance—as oil is 
poured upon troubled waters and a 
calm ensues—so may your Christian 
influence, in common with that of the 
church, bring an abiding peace in our 
community. 

The book of prayers is indicative of 
the practice of daily devotion which, 
with you, should go beyond a mere 
formal expression of devotion to God 
and develop into the experience of a 
constant dwelling in the presence of 
God. May you be much in prayer for 
the welfare of your church and its 
high mission. 

The holy Bible is a lamp unto our 
feet, and a light upon our path. We 
can never hope to lead or direct the 
church in this community unless we 
have come to know the way, the truth 
and the life as presented in his book. 

If with a steadfast faith in Jesus 
Christ you desire with all love and hu- 
mility of spirit to accept this office of 
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deacon, to his honor and glory and to 
the good of his church you will signify 
the same by answering “I do.” 

(The deacons here answer: “I do.’’) 


(The pastor shall then offer the fol- | 


lowing prayer or some suitable prayer 
in his own words.) 


Let us pray: O Lord Jesus, who didst | 
not come to be ministered unto but to | 


minister, who for our sakes became 
poor that we through thy poverty might 
become rich, who didst love thy church 
and didst give thyself up for it; set 
apart and consecrate these thy servants 
for human needs. Inspire them with 
thine own devotion to the church. Guide 
and sustain them in all their service 
until their work on earth is done; and 
bestow upon them the great rewards 
of thy heavenly kingdom. Amen. 

I welcome you to the office to which 
you have been chosen and installed: 
and on behalf of the church I assure 
you that our prayers and cooperation 
will be yours as you seek to serve in 
the office of deacon. Your fellow dea- 
cons will now extend to you the hand 
of recognition and fellowship, after 
which you will be seated with us and 
assist in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

(To be followed by the Lord’s Sup- 
per.) 





MINISTERIUM PROVIDES 
HOSPITAL WITH CARDS 


The ministerium of Indiana, Pennsy]l- 
vania, has sought to meet a pastoral 
difficulty in a very practical way. Every 
minister has learned too late for ef- 
fective calling that a member of his 
church has been confined to the hos- 
pital. Through an agreement with the 
superintendent patients now give their 
church affiliation when they are re- 
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Christian Service Songs 

“The most inspirational hymn book I have ever seen,” 
wrote a pastor from Iowa, and that explains why Christian 
Service Songs is the most popeiat song book we have ever 

ublished. 312 tested songs keyed into tempo of today. 
Expensive appearance, yet low in price. Strikingly beautiful 

‘stay flat” brown cloth board binding. $40 per 100, not 
postpaid, single copy 50c. In heavy bristol paper, $25 per 
100 not postpaid, 35c each. 


Youth Hymnal 

ie s the Loum of today to “By PREPARED FOR WHAT 
OMOR ROW MAY BRING” ... for the defense of a 
fa ny stronghold, for life, for service, for a victorious 
American life. 224 pages, 34 worship programs, responsive 
readings and prayers. New waterproof binding, dark blue 
with gold letter —— not smear or spot with 
moisture — may be cleaned with a damp cloth. $40 per 
100, not postpaid, single copy 50c. 


MORE THAN 10,000 CHURCHES 
USE THESE INSPIRING BOOKS 
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a. M inisters, superintendents and committee members who are 
considering the purchase of song books... write for free sample 
copy. Feel free to write us about your music problems, 
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ceived. 


vided with government postal 
which the superintendent uses to no- 
tify the ministers of the reception of 


any of 


The card carries the following data: 





The superintendent is pro- 


cards 


their members. 





FREE SAMPLE 


Lifetime Metal Compact Scripture Text Pencil 
Active cooperation to Churches 
Societies who wish to raise funds. Patent and 
Copyright Features for your protection. 
GOSPEL PENCIL COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 38, Station K, New York, N. Y. 


and Church 


Write 











Name  _-_- 


Address - Several. ee as 


Room No. 





We have as a patient in our hospital: 


Yours in service and cooperation, 
LILLIAN 


Br. PAY NE-SPIERS 


BRONZE 
MEMORIALS IN ¥ 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 





a 
STUDIOS, ine. 


NEW YORE 
OS: PATER SO Ny 4 j 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


TABLETS 


MARALE, IRON, MOSAIC 








A. HOLLOHAN, 
Superintendent. 








LOOK UP WITH YOUR OWN EYES! 
Walt Whitman was 


night to an astronomer lecturing on 


listening one 


the stars, and the hall was stuffy, and 


the dull, 
diagrams unilluminating, until, says 
Whitman, I could bear it no longer, and 
I rose and wandered out into the night 
and looked up at the stars themselves! 
But there are souls today—thousands 
of them—who have never thought of 


lecture and the charts and 


MAXCY-BARTON 
ORGAN COMPANY 


1800 W. Madison : 


Chicago 


doing that but stay inside poring over 
the charts and diagrams of religion, 
the mere mechanism of the faith, tak- 
ing the whole thing second-hand and 
quite content with that. “Men,” cries 
this New Testament, “come forth, in 
the name of God, out of those stuffy 
places, and look up with your own eyes, 
and see the bright and morning star!” 


From The Gates of New Life by 
James S. Stewart; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


PRECISION BUILT 
CHURCH ORGANS 














. BRASS ALTAR FIXTURES | 
Splendid for Memorial Presentation | 


| Crosses, Vases, Candlesticks, Candelabras, | 
Missal Stands, Offering Plates, Chalices, 
Ciboriums, Patens | 


Booklet of designs submitted on request 


| J.P.RedingtonCo. . B02 Scranton, Pa. | 























DeLong » DeLong 


1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
MEMORIALS, ALTARS, PEWS 
CHANCEL RENOVATIONS 











CHURCH REPAIRS 


Steeples repaired—Crosses reguilded 
Lightning arrestor systems installed 


J. GARROD CO. 


516 N. Lavergne Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














CLERGY CLOTHING, CASSOCKS 





PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 

HANGINGS + STOLES * VESTMENTS 

ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP «¢ GOWN CO. 


421-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 












COMMUNION TABLES 


Beautiful Designs in Rich'y Carved Wood. 
Splendid for Memorial Presentation. 
Priced From $25.00 Upward. 
Designs Submitted on Request. 


Redington Co., Dept. 502, Scranton Pa. 


Booklet of 











WICKa 


FINE SMALE 


ORGANS}. 


from $ 77S 2 
HIGHLAND=:: ILLINOIS * Dept cm 





HOIR GOWNS 
PUA 

Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
‘Furnishings and Supplies: 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 
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Biographical Sermon for October 


Alexander M. Mackay —A Christian Adventurer 


by Thomas A. harner 


| wedding present. 


Be faithful though you have to die 
for it, and I] will give you w crown of 
life.—Revelation 2:10 (Moffatt). 

LEXANDER M. MACKAY was 

born October 13, 1849, at Rhynie, 

Scotland. He died in February, 
1890. His early education was under- 
taken by his father, a man of marked 
ability, a devout Christian and a faith- 
ful preacher. The boy made great prog- 
ress in the classics and mathematics, 
and devoured all kinds of literature. 

Mackay took an eager interest in 
practical affairs. He was a constant 
visitor at the village smithy, the gas 
works, the carding mills, the harness 
maker and the carpenters. He often 
went to the railroad station, four miles 
away, to see the locomotive. 

When he came to the funeral of his 
mother a relative told him that her 
last prayer was for her absent boy, and 
that her legacy to him was the Bible 
which Mr. Mackay had given her as a 
Her dying message 


| to her son was, “Search the scriptures.” 


He did so and found Christ. 

When the family moved to Edinburgh 
Mackay studied to be an engineer. His 
week days were filled with hard work, 
but Sunday found him engaged in 
Christian activities. He conducted serv- 
ices in mission halls, and taught in the 
ragged schools founded by Dr. Guthrie. 

In 1873 Mackay went to Berlin. He 
liked his work, but his associates were 
mostly infidels. However he found 
Christian companionship in the home of 
one of the royal chaplains where he 
boarded. The family took great inter- 
est in foreign missions. This was a 
great joy to him, as he was thinking 
of becoming a missionary. 

On May 4, 1874, he made this entry 
in his diary: “This day last year, Liv- 
ingstone died, a Scotchman and a Chris- 
tian, loving God and his neighbor in the 
heart of Africa. Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

Mackay wanted to go to Madagascar. 
But H. M. Stanley wrote a letter de- 
scribing his visit to Mtesa, king of 
Uganda, and challenging the church to 
occupy that field. Mackay offered his 
services and was accepted by the 
Church Missionary Society. 

On April 27, 1876, Mackay and four 
companions started for Africa. On 
reaching there they were confronted 
with many difficulties. It was not until 
the summer of 1878 that they were able 
to commence the long journey inland. 


One by one his companions succumbed 
to the climate, and he was left to carry 
on alone. 

Mackay arrived at Mtesa’s capital in 
November, 1878. The king gave him a 
cordial welcome. He wrote in his diary: 
“God has blessed and is still blessing 
our work here, for he has made the 
king and the people willing at least 
to be taught. . . . Sundays I hold regu- 
larly divine service in court, and all 
join as far as they understand. I hope 
to be able to guide them in the way of 
a more humane policy than has hitherto 
existed. Cruelty, slavery, polygamy, 
witchcraft are only some of the ter- 
rible evils to be combatted, and I have 
not been slack in my testimony regard- 
ing them.” 

But Mackay’s hope gradually turned 
to disappointment. The king was will- 
ing to listen to the word of God and to 
observe the Sabbath, but he would not 
give up his heathen practices. He said 
it was reasonable to retain the old re- 
ligion while partly accepting the reli- 
gion of the white man. 

At last Mackay had to acknowledge 
that the case was hopeless. He wrote: 
“Mtesa is a pagan, a heathen out and 
out. All the faculties of lying, low 
cunning, hatred, pride, jealousy, cruel- 
ty and complete ignorance of the value 
of human life, combined with extreme 
vanity, a desire for notoriety, greed, 
and absolute lack of control of animal 
propensities, all these seem to be, not 
only combined, but even concentrated 
in him.” 

Before leaving England Mackay had 
an interview with the venerable mis- 
sionary, Moffatt. He asked, “What 
shall I take with me?” Moffatt re- 
plied, “Patience, patience, patience.” 
Mackay took it. Year after year 
passed. He sometimes lacked the ne- 
cessities of life, but he labored on. 
There were some results. In 1882 sev- 
eral converts were baptized. 

Mtesa died in 1884. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mwanga. At the 
instigation of the Arab traders per- 
secution of the converts began. Three 
youths were seized, they were muti- 
lated and burned alive, the first mar- 
tyrs of Uganda. In 1885 Bishop Han- 
nington and his party were intercepted 
by order of the king and killed. 

This was an anxious time for Mackay 
and his associates. They were confined 
to their quarters, and the natives were 
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| RELIGIOUS REMARKABLES 


By R. O. BERG 


























Wp SANTA BARBARA, | ® 
[i ONE OF THE BEST 
MMA | || PRESERVED OF f 
M) CALIFORNIA'S 


gee MISSIONS. 
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MOSES JS. EZEKIEL, 
BEST KNOWN JEWISH SCULPTOR 

IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
WINNER OF SEVERAL INTER- 
NATIONAL MEDALS, HE MADE 
TE STATUE OF RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY WHICH STANDS IN 
FAIRMONT PARK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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[BACH OF TIE EARLY 


CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


INCLUDED NOT ONLY A 
CHAPEL AND PADRE'S 
QUARTERS, BUT SHOPS, 
A HOSPITAL ROOM, 
COMMUNAL KITCHEN, 
TRADING POST, GRIST 
MILL AND STOREHOLISES- 
A COMPLETE 
ECONOMIC LINIT- 









METHODISM'S 
ONLY MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
IN THE LOWER CONGO IS 
OR. ARTAUR 1. PIPER 
WHO ESTABLISHED THE 
KAPANGA oe COLONY 














ad 

is- 

at forbidden to visit them on pain of 

e- death. 

i Mackay wrote to his father: “Only a 

ar month ago a violent persecution 

e- against the Christians broke out, and 

n. they have been murdered right and left. 

= The king threatens to kill them all. We 
are in a position of the gravest danger.” 

c- Terrible as this persecution was not a 

le convert was known to recant. 

[- 


The following year Mackay was al- 
lowed to leave Uganda. He settled at 
- |  Usambiro, in the territory of a friendly 
‘- | chief. It was there Stanley found him. 
\- ' He said: “If any man ever had rea- 


d son to be doleful and lonely and sad, 
Mackay had, when Mwango, after mur- 
y dering his bishop, and burning his pu- 


pils, and slaying his converts, turned 
e his eye of death on him. And yet the 


little man met it with calm blue eyes 
that never winked. To see one man of 
this kind, working day after day for so 
many years, bravely and without a syl- 
lable of complaint, and to hear him 
lead his little flock to show forth God’s 
loving kindness in the morning and his 
faithfulness every night, is worth going 
a long journey for the moral courage 
and contentment that one derives from 
hs 


Mackay’s spirit, and the mainspring | 


of his life, is revealed in his letters at 
this time. “What is this you write? 
Come home. Surely now, in our terrible 
dearth of workers, it is not the time 
for anyone to desert his post. Send 
us only our first twenty men, and I 
may be tempted to come to help you 
to find the second twenty.” 


a.m. Hall, inc. 























Butidecs of GREAT 


pipe organs..... 

















Glorious tone — thrilling di- 
rect electric action is in all 
Wicks Organs! Superbly con- 
structed and voiced, each is 
a masterpiece of the organ 
builder's art. 



























A Wicks representative will 
gladly give further particu- 
lars without obligation. 

WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS 
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Charles Svoboda 


Church 
SF urniture 


6253 Mershon Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The TRUE SPIRIT of 
WORSHIP 


by George Evans, A.M., D.D., Bible Teacher 
The meaning, background, and function of 
Worship, with practical help for young people 
and leaders. Not a program or methods book, 
160 pages, Cloth, $1.00 
BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N 
869 North Wells Street Chicago, IIlinois 














ESTMENTS 
for CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, TAILORING 


Send for our new Catalogue 


417 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











‘TEACH TITHING! 


Use our “Tithing Picture Bulletins,’’ now used 
| in 27 states, 14 denominations 
Send 15c postage for sample set at once 





ALL CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 


1220 Dorothy Lane Street Fort Worth, Texas 








Christ’s message to the church at 
Smyrna was this: “Be faithful though 
you have to die for it, and I will 
give you a crown of life.” Mackay 
deserved such a crown. 
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OUTSTANDING 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


in America have been equipped 
from the full line of Sunday 
school furniture manufactured 
by us. 

What Are Your Requirements? 


Inquiries Will Receive 
Prompt Attention 


Standard School 
Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 














Clearance Sale 
Bound Volumes 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


The bound volumes offered at $1.00 
have been going rapidly. Still a few 
left. Here they are. They are avail- 
able at one dollar each so long as 
they last. Each volume, bound in 
red buckram, contains hundreds of 
pages of valuable reference, homi- 
letic and administrative material. 

VOLUME itll. Contains all issues, October, 

1926, through September, 1927. 


VOLUME IV. Contains all issues, October, 
1927, through September, 1928. 


VOLUME Vil. Contains all issues, October, 
1930, through September, 1931. 

VOLUME VIII. Contains all issues, October, 
1931, through September, 1932. 

VOLUME X. Contains all issues, October, 
1933, through September, 1934. 


VOLUME XI. Contains all issues, October 
1934, through September, 1935. 


VOLUME XII. Contains all issues, October, 
1935, through September, 1936. 
Above Volumes at 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 





VOLUME XVII. This new bound 
volume which contains the issues 
October, 1940, through Septem- 
ber, 1941, is now ready. Price 
postpaid, $3.00. 











ADDRESS 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 
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Ministerial Oddities 
Collected by 


Thomas H. Warner 











“Brevity is the soul of wit.”—Shakes- 


| peare. 











* * * 


A Scottish millionaire when dying 
sent for his spiritual adviser, and said, 
“Dae ye think I wad be sure of heaven 
if I left all my money to the kirk?” “I 
canna promise that,” said the minister, 
“but the experiment is weel worth try- 
ing.” 

* * * 

A priest was once visiting a self- 
made millionaire, who took him to his 
seldom used library. “There,” said the 
millionaire, pointing to a table covered 
with books, “there are my best friends.” 
“Ah,” replied the priest, as he glanced 
at the leaves, “I see you don’t cut 
them.” 

* * * 


A salesman who was in the same car 
with a clergyman, asked him if he had 
ever heard that in Paris, as often as a 
priest was hanged a donkey was hanged 
at the same time. The clergyman re- 
plied, “Well, then, let us both be glad 
that we are not in Paris.” 

* * ~ 

David Ker, writing in MHarper’s 
some years ago, told of a public dinner 
where a witty officer asked a colonial 
bishop whether he could tell the differ- 
ence between a bishop and a donkey. 
He went on to explain that the one 
wears the cross on his head and the 
other wears it on its back. “Very good, 
major,” said the bishop. “But now can 
you tell me the difference between an 
army officer and a donkey?” “No, my 


lord, I cannot,” replied the major. 
“Nor can I,” rejoined the _ bishop 
quietly. 


* * x 


Here is a story from Paris. A man 
had been making fun of everyone who 
boarded the train. He noticed a priest 
get on at a station. He asked him, 
“Have you heard the news, monsieur le 
cure?” The priest replied that he had 
not, as he had been in the country all 
day. “It is something dreadful,” the 
man said. “Indeed,” said the priest, 
“you arouse by curiosity.” “Yes,” re- 
peated the man, “it is dreadful, “the 
devil is dead.” The priest gave no evi- 
dence of annoyance or surprise. “That 
is truly terrible,” he said, “and mon- 
sieur, do you know I have always taken 
the greatest interest in unfortunate or- 
phans. Will you do me the kindness to 
please accept these two sons?” 


* * * 


Jesse Lee introduced Methodism into 


eastern Massachusetts. He had been 
preaching in Boston and left on horse- 
back for Lynn. He was soon overtaken 
by two lawyers, who knew he was a 
Methodist minister. They began to 
amuse themselves at his expense. One 
asked, “But do you not write your ser- 
mons?” He answered, “No, not very 
often.” Asked the second lawyer, “But 
do you not often make mistakes in 
preaching extemporaneously?” “I do 
sometimes,” he answered. “How do you 
do then?” asked the lawyer, “do you 
correct them?” Lee replied, “That de- 
pends upon the character of the mis- 
take. I was preaching the other day 
and I went to quote the text, ‘All liars 
shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone,’ and by 
mistake I said, ‘All lawyers’.” The law- 
yer asked, “Did you correct it?” “O no, 
indeed, that was so nearly true, I didn’t 
think it worth while to correct it,” said 
Lee. 
cd * * 

When Dr. Hillis, with a number of 
American ministers, attended a confer- 
ence in Edinburgh, he was seated at a 
banquet table next to a heavy-browed 
professor of metaphysics. The Scotch- 
man began to ask questions cautiously. 

“TI know America is quite a large 
country,” he remarked, “and I know 
Chicago is a long distance from your 
home, but I have had some correspond- 
ence with Professor B. of that city, and 
thought you may have chanced to know 
him.” “I know him very well,” replied 
Hillis. There he sits at the next table.” 

“Well, well, how remarkable,” ex- 
claimed the professor. “I have also had 
some correspondence with Professor C., 
of a university in Michigan, I guess you 
know nothing of him.” “On the con- 
trary, I know him quite well. There he 
is near the corner of the room.” This 
was too much of a coincidence for the 
Scotchman’s credulity. He was plainly 
suspicious. “I suppose,” said he rather 
stiffly, “that is American humor, and 
you are making game of me?” “Not 
at all,” said Hillis, “I am giving you 
only facts.” 

“Very remarkable, very remarkable,” 
exclaimed the professor. “Well, sir, I 
have had relations with one other 
American. I suppose you know him 
also?” There was a touch of sarcasm 
in the query. “He was a minister some- 
where near New York, a certain Dr. 
Hillis.” “Yes,” was the reply, “I am 
Dr. Hillis.” With a snort of indigna- 
tion the professor pushed back his chair 
and left the room. American humor 
had been carried too far. 





Sin has many tools but the lie is the 
handle which fits them all. 
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CHURCHMAN FINED FOR 
SLANDER 


It was a small item in a British pa- 
per but it challenged us. It seems 
that the bishop of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, made certain statements regard- 
ing the cement makers of the nation. 
He insisted that they had not sufficient- 
ly prepared for the national emergency 
and that they refused to make a cer- 
tain quality of cement. The companies 
gave the bishop an opportunity to re- 
tract which he refused to do. Then 
they sued for slander. 

The outcome was that the bishop 
was fined 1,600 pounds, which is a lot 
of money when translated into Ameri- 
ean currency. Whether he had the 
money to pay the fine the news item 
does not say. 

The whole thing is worthy of a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Most of us can re- 
member charges from the pulpit made 
on suspicion rather than facts. If it 
becomes the custom to hold the clergy- 
man to factual evidence in his pulpit 
appeals the whole style of pulpit homi- 
letics is subject to change. 





PERSONALIZED GREETING CARD 
FOR SHUT-INS 

Not finding among the many cards 
offered one which carried the greeting 
desired for his own work, John G. Truitt 
of the Christian Church, Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, composed his own greeting and 
had the cards attractively printed. 

It is used in connection with his 
parish work. Another effort by this 
minister to better serve the ill people 
in his parish is shown by a special 
service held on the first floor as an aid 
to those who had found it difficult to 
walk up the stairs to the main audi- 
torium. Automobile transportation was 
provided for those who have no facili- 
ties of their own. 

The greeting card to the shut-ins 


bore this message: 

There are greetings, and letters, and 
get-well cards, 

By poets and singer and humbler bards; 

Funny and fancy, and foolish, and 
true— 

May some of them bring a sweet mes- 
sage to you; 

But this little card is simply to say, 

Your pastor is praying for your health 


today! 
John G. Truitt. 


THEY SAY 


CONCERNING NEON LIGHTS 
Editor, Church Management: 





There are several things in the article | 
by Mr. Catton on church bulletin boards | 


which we should like to question. The 
first and most important is the use of 
neon lighting. He speaks of his bulle- 
tins being illuminated with neon lights. 


ze 
Be 
| 


There is little, if any, illumination from | 
neon with the exception of white light | 


which is costly. 


ance and commands attention but as 
far as the illumination is concerned, 
it is a complete failure. 

Neon also requires frequent servic- 
ing. If a church is located in smaller 
cities and villages where such service 
is not available, the church runs the 
risk of having its outdoor bulletin out 
of use part of the time. Perhaps a 
compromise can be effected where the 
mazda tubes are used to light the bul- 
letin but the neon placed around it 
for decorative purposes. 

We have still another objection to 
Mr. Catton’s article. He says that he 
prefers the black background with white 
letters especially at night. Perhaps he 
does not know that a black background 
with white letters loses ninety per cent 
of its illumination. 

Even at that, we probably should not 


quarrel with one’s personal preference | 


(Turn to page 54) 





TO AID IN RESETTLEMENT OF 
MEMBERS 
There would be much less criticism 
of churches and ministers because they 
“hang onto” absentee members if 
churches followed the practice of Harry 
Burton Boyd, minister of the First 


Presbyterian Church, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. When members move to another 
city he sends a formal notice of the 
move to the minister of the Presbyter- 
ian church in their new city. 

The formal card, with a sample of the 
notations made, appears as follows: 





Ts so es 


Address 


Remarks: 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Members of our church now living in your city 


They have a daughter of ten and a boy seven years old 


HARRY BURTON BOYD, 
Pastor. 








Neon may give the | 
bulletin a sort of dressed up appear- | 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


Thousands of churches now print and fave 
their own bulletins, programs, let- 
ters, post cards, office forms, etc., 
on their own Heyer Duplicators. 
You can quickly reproduce hundreds 
or thousands of clear, sharp copies of 
anything written, typed or drawn on your own 
Heyer Duplicator, at amazingly low cost and with 
little effort. 

20 Different Models — Attractive Low Prices 
There are Heyer Duplicators 
available for every purpose at 
prices you can easily afford ; 
hand feed or automatic feed 
models, post card printers, 
gelatin duplicators and sup- 
plies for all duplicators, all 
backed by Heyer reputation 
for leadership since 1903. 
Write for Heyer catalog Today! 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
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ANNOUNCING 


Second Volume 


“WHERE GOD MEETS MAN” 
by Dr. O. A. Geiseman 


A new “series of 
twenty-eight stimulat- 
ing and helpful ser- 
mans, applying old 
Biblical truths to the 
many and perplexing 
problems of everyday 
life in this day, as 
they were preached to 
his congregation by 
Dr. Geiseman. You 
will find them thought 
provoking, edifying 
and refreshing. They 
are designed for the 
half - year beginning 
with the pre-Christ- 
mas season and carry 
you through the Easter 
season. Included are 
also three sermons on 








marriage and the 
home. This volume to- 
gether with the first 
will give you excellent sermon material for an 
entire year. Price $1.50 


WHERE GOD MEETS MAN (First Volume— 
26 Sermons). ‘‘This is a volume on themes of 
interest to all Christians. The author deals with 
practical problems of everyday life.’’—Christian 
Advocate. Price $1.50 
PRICE OF SET (Ist and 2nd Volumes)—$2.50 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


7 Spruce St. 209 S. State St. 
New York City Chicago, III. 


\PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 
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(From page 53) 
but it is well to call the attention of 
your readers to the fact that his likes 
are not in harmony with established 
lighting principles. 
A Reader. 


DANGER IN ANNUITIES 
Editor, Church Management: 

In a recent number you say: “With 
the promoton of the national defense 
program we are in for more drastic 
financial changes. It is possible that 
bank interest will go lower.” 

Lower. Exactly. For that reason 
church boards should cease writing an- 
nuities. One board has two and one- 
half millions in form, most of it at the 
age of seventy, written on the familiar 
decimal plan, promising seven per cent 
for the balance of life. 

When the investments paid five per 
cent net, the spread was not great. 
Out of a thousand dollars the board 
would retain sixty-five or seventy per 
cent. With the investment returns cut 
in half the returns correspondingly are 
smaller. The rates are likely to keep 


going down until only one per cent, or 
nothing at all, is realized. Yet, seventy 
dollars on each $1,000 have been guar- 
anteed for life. Annuitants are like 
army officers; they seldom die and never 
resign. 

Our Protestant boards should stop 
writing annuities at once. They have 
become too risky. In recent years the 
insurance companies have reduced the 
rates three and four times. With the 
desire to discourage agents from writ- 
ing annuities, the commission has been 
reduced to almost the vanishing point. 
The companies have educated the pub- 
lic concerning the desirability of annui- 
ties so they cannot well withdraw them 
entirely, yet the insurance fraternity 
discourages this form in every possible 
way. Some companies set a maximum 
sum which they will write in any one 
year. Others set a maximum sum for 
any one individual. Their problem is 
to find places to invest the money. 
Due to present world confusion this 
becomes constantly more difficult. 

There is every reason to believe that 
there are breakers ahead. The part 
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At the left is shown 


our new _ pastor’s 
—— ence calling list. It con- 
aoe. sists of family in- 
a formation cards in a 
loose leaf binder. 
pvniets punne Cards may be slipped 
in and out to adjust 
i . ice to your plans. 


The card is 6”x314” 
in size. It is printed 
on both sides, the 
back side having a 
record of calls made 
on the family. 


PRICES 


Binder With 50 
steed Cards—75c 


Special to Paid-Up 
“Church Manage- 
ment” Subscribers— 
45c. 








YOU SAVE 30c 
game amr ADDITIONAL 
CARDS 











Convenient Pocket Size 


stantial savings. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 





Watch for other items offered subscribers, from time to time, at sub- 
It pays to be a subscriber to “Church Management.” 


ADDRESS 


Church Management 


50c Per Package 
of 50 


90c Per 100 


Cleveland, Ohio 


| ticle describing what he did 
| gives me the springboard to raise a 








of wisdom is for the boards to refuse 
to shoulder any more such obliga- 
tions. 
John M. Ferguson, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


POWDERED WIG IN THE PULPIT 
Editor, Church Management: 

In the June issue of Church Manage- 
ment there was an interesting article 
describing an old-time service which 
brought a summer congregation. It 
seems that the church at Lincolnville 
Center, Maine, under the leadership of 
Duncan Rogers arranged an _ historic 
service, showing how the Puritans used 
to conduct church services. 

I am writing this to raise the ques- 
tion, should a pastor wear a powdered 
wig tied in the back with a velvet rib- 
bon in a church service? It is further 
stated that “tithing” men paced the 
aisles to preserve the decorum. I am 
sure that in a service like this they 
would be needed to keep the “snicker- 
ing’ in control! 

Frankly, what has the church come 
to, if this is the type of thing a preach- 
er needs to do to get a congregation? 
Is this what we mean by Christian 
worship? What must our Roman 
Catholic friends say and think? And 
what about the enemies of the church? 
Doesn’t this sort of thing give them 
the very kind of ammunition they like 
to have? 

Let me hasten to say that I certainly 
agree that there is value in some types 
of historic services, even when they are 
dramatized. A look back into the past, 
with a presentation of the customs of 
another generation do have their place, 
but do they have a place in a morning 
church service? If a preacher wants 
to put on a service like this, which 
does have some “humorous” touches, 
let it be put on at some other time 
than the regular church service hour, 
and advertise it as an entertainment. 

With the increasing emphasis upon 
worship values, and in a day when peo- 
ple are turning to the church for guid- 
ance and comfort, and the development 
of the sense of God’s presence in daily 
life, it would seem that services like 
these are out of place at the regular 
service hour. We often hear the phrase 
these days, “Let the church be the 
church,” and we Protestants are be- 
ginning to wake up at long last in this 
regard. We must confess that at times 
we have made the church anything 
but the church. 

Let it further be understood that I 
am not launching into an attack on Mr. 
Rogers, neither do I suggest that he is 
lacking in a sense of fitness. The ar- 
simply 


| question that has been in my mind for 
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some time, for ever so often one reads 
of preachers who do this type of thing 
on Sunday mornings. 
Gordon W. Mattice, 
Rochester, New York. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CHANGES COUNT 
Editor, Church Management: 

Dr. Palmer’s “Outline of Study Pro- 
gram of Worship” in the July issue of 
Church Management set some wheels 
of thought in motion in my mind, and 
I would like to continue this discussion, 
especially referring to the type of 
church service. 

In connection with my work, I have 
an opportunity to talk to many min- 
isters in small as well as large church- 
es, and to their laymen and ministers 
of music. From these discussions it 
seems to me that the church is still 
struggling with the problem of outside 
competitive interests that draw upon 
their Sunday morning congregation. 

Sunday is the day of rest. Sunday, 
also, is the day when the shoe clerk, 
the banker, the butcher, the housewife 
take time to go to church to worship 
the Maker, to thank him for what they 
have, and to ask for strength in carry- 
ing out their given task. The Sunday 
morning service is important to them 
because it helps them to carry on in, 
what at times seems to them to be, a 
humdrum existence. Therefore, this 
Sunday morning service should be made 
as helpful, as impressive, as conducive 
to reverent worship as possible. 

The church that never varies their 
order of worship on Sunday morning 
will, I’m afraid, find the shoe clerk tak- 
ing the family for a drive Sunday 
morning, and the banker playing a 
round of golf on that morning. And, 
can we blame them? Probably not. 
They are probably anxious to go to 
church to worship, but they find the 
whole proceeding so dull and listless 
that it upsets them and they are not 
relaxed—they are not in the proper rev- 
erent spirit. 

This is one of the best reasons I can 
see for the minister to follow Dr. 
Palmer’s suggestion to study other 
worship services, and to visit these 
churches to see how others are doing it. 
I’m sure by visiting other churches the 
minister will find many variations and 
additions to incorporate into his own 
service. In my own case, I have no- 
ticed so many little changes and inno- 
vations used by churches in all parts 
of Ohio and Illinois that I have always 
wished more churches knew about them. 

It is a simple matter to inject into 
the service something new, and to re- 
arrange the order to gain a more rev- 
erent and dignified atmosphere. Of 
course, by this I do not mean to change 
the service around just to gain atten- 
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BRASS ALTAR SETS 


Cross No. W-3140, 22 inches high.......... $24.50 

Vase No. W-3141, 10 inches high..... $11.50 Each 

Candlestick No. W-3142, 8 inches high.$9.25 Each 
Above prices as shown at right. 


Fully guaranteed. Delivery extra. 


LARGER CROSS AND VASES 


Cross No, W-3143, 30 inches high......... $39.50 
Vase No. W-3144, hexagonal, 6% Ibs. .$21.00 Each 


Catalogue Upon Request 


Whittemore’s 
16 Ashburton Place 
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STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
At Low Costs 
Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 
applied. 
Ask for free samples 


C. M. MALZ New York City 





65 Fifth Avenue 











HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Alliance, Ohio Established 1898 














OW READY! New and beautiful Thanksgiving 
and Christmas bulletins, featuring another popu- 
lar CANDELIGHT SERVICE folder. Also Christ- 
mas letterheads, messages, offering envelopes, and many 
other itenrs that you will want to include in your 
Holiday program. Write for your free samples today! 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Ine. 
616 East St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


* THANKSGIVING 
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tion alone, but to change it to improve 
it. There are many things that pro- 
gressive churches are doing. 

The church music, for instance, is 
one place where the minister can make 
some noteworthy changes. Today the 
radio broadcasts, the increased sale of 
recordings of great music, and the pub- 
lic education system have brought good 
music to more and more people until 
now these people demand a better qual- 
ity of music than they did in the past. 
If a church has a volunteer choir, every 
effort should be made to gain the serv- 
ices of a competent choir director, one 
who is well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of good music. 

This choir director can, by the proper 
attitude and spirit, inject new life into 
the choir so that they will sing the old 
songs better and wil be able to attempt 
new songs once in a while. He will 
also discover and develop the individual 


talents in the choir. He will draw the 
choir closer to the congregation, mak- 
ing for a better, more coordinated sing- 
ing of the hymns. 


Other churches inject new spirit into 
their Sunday morning service by hav- 
ing the choir robed in beautiful, sim- 
ple, dignified vestments. It is surpris- 
ing the increased interest and enthusi- 
asm created by new robes. 


New robes for your choir also have 
a decided effect upon the size of your 
congregation on Sunday morning. I 
think it is due to the fact that some 
come out of curiosity (perhaps), but 
others come because they feel that 
here is a church that is active, here is 
a church that is offering a more pleas- 
ing atmosphere—“I would like to go to 
that church,” they say. 

Charles W. Bailey, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











A OHORT WALK 10 THE 
CHURCH OF YOUR CHOICE 


When in Atlantic City, you will 
find the Hotel Runnymede, located 
on beautiful Park Place and free 
from the noise of traffic, but a few 
minutes walk to whatever church 
you wish to attend. 


Here at this lovely hotel, you 
will find bright sunny rooms, an 
enclosed Solarium and open Sun 
Deck overlooking the Boardwalk 
and Ocean, good wholesome food 
properly prepared and a cordial 
personnel that anticipates your 
desires. 

No Liquor Served 
For Moderate Rates and 
Illustrated Folder, Write 


EVERETT J. a Manager 


Peanymede 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 




















New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double * 5 ** $3.50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Georce H. Newton, Manager 
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Our Winged Pulpit 
The Message Is Carried Through a Parish Paper 


by Edgar 9. Witte’ 























Edgar F. Witte 








VERY live concern, employing a 
large number of people, publishes 
a house organ to acquaint its em- 
ployees with the policies of the company 
and to build and sustain morale. Every 
progressive social agency sends out a 
regular bulletin to interpret its program 


not only to its sustaining membership 
but also to the public at large. Out- 
standing retail establishments mail 


elaborate brochures to their customers 
to remind them of the goods and serv- 
ices the store has to offer. 


*Minister, Pilgrim English Lutheran Church, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


A live, progressive, outstanding 
church needs to publish a parish paper 
for these same reasons. That is why we 
consider our parish paper an integral 
part of our program which we pay out 
of our treasury as we would any other 
item of current expense, not as 
an auxiliary that must finance itself 
by advertisements and subscriptions. 
In fact, we believe that a subscription 
to our parish paper is a part of the 
membership privilege and a copy is 
mailed to the home of every member 
of our congregation. Moreover, we con- 
sider our paper our ambassador, the 
best salesman we can send to pros- 
pective members, and so our paper goes 
to the home of every prospective mem- 
ber also. 

Yes, part of the cost of publication 
and mailing is paid by advertising, but 
we have never thought of requiring 

ur parish paper to pay its own way 

any more than we have thought of the 
worth of the pastor in terms of the 
contributions of the new members se- 
cured by his efforts. If we could only 
trace all the intangible results in good 
will and actual interest in the church 
produced by the parish paper, we would 
see that it pays big dividends. 

We like to think of our publication as 
our “winged pulpit,” and we give it the 
same thought and treatment as the pul- 
pit in church. We start our preaching 
service on time and so our parish paper 
appears regularly and without fail on a 
stated publication date. We believe in 
making our church service as interest- 
ing and instructive as possible and we 











Pilgrim English Lutheran Church, St. Paul, 
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give the same thought to our parish 
paper to accomplish this end there. We 
go to considerable work to make our 
church service as attractive as possible, 
embellishing it with music and giving it 
the best architectural setting we can af- 
ford. Following the same reasoning, 
we use National Religious Press service 


in publishing our paper, availing our- | 
selves of its outstanding printing and 


service, attractive art covers and eye- 
appealing lay-outs. 

We have no “before and after” story 
to present as a yardstick of the worth 
of our parish paper. We have _ pub- 
lished one from the day our congrega- 
tion was organized. But this we know, 
since using National Religious Press 
service, copies of our paper are found 
more frequently on display in the homes 
of our members and are more eagerly 
sought after by neighbors, whom we 
hope some day to gain as members. 
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Pulpit GOWNS 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 


and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
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St Wasa Stnange Game 


“Besides all this there was generally a ridge or furrow in the way 
wherever she wanted to send the hedgehon to, and, as the doubled-up sol- 
diers were always getting un and walking off to other parts of the ground, 
Alice soon came to the conclusion that it was a very difficult game indeed.” 


T sounds almost like a local church. Lewis Carroll had been 
I a pastor. Otherwise he could not have written “Alice in 
Wonderland.” Much of the hedgehog, flamingo sort of local 
church administration can be avoided when officers and members 
have the right sort of understanding of the technique of church 
progress. Why not plan a local church efficiency institute? 
William H. Leach, editor of Church Management, is available for 
a limited number of such conferences during the coming year. He 
may be addressed at Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











CHURCH BUILDING CONSULTANT 
Before you build or alter call in an experienced consultant. 
You will save money and secure satisfaction. 
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HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 
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Cleveland, Ohio Washington, D.C. 
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A mature Christian woman is desirous of making a new connection as house 


mother or matron of dormitory, college .fraternity, hospital or institution. 
Address Box 120 
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Editorials 


(From page 7) 


do so when they are supposed to be quoting 
from the Bible. 


There is something sublime in the simplicity 
of the King James version. It is nowhere more 
evident than in this simple technique of refus- 
ing to yield to a growing popular tendency of 
the seventeenth century to use capital letters at 
every opportunity. A study of the poets of the 
period show pages speckled with capitals. To- 
day with the entire tendency of writing and 
printing toward simplicity the contrast of the 
translators with the seventeenth century poets 
is even more striking. 


It is hard to make out a clear case for one side 
or the other in the matter. A new edition of 
the Imitation of Christ* is based on the trans- 
lation of Richard Whitford, published in 1530. 
This early translation did not capitalize the pro- 
nouns. The prayer book of the Church of Eng- 
land does not do so. John Knox’ Genevan Serv- 
ice book (1556) does not use the capita's. Most 
of the newer hymnals have dropped to the lower 
case in their liturgical readings. But the prac- 
tice is not uniform. 


For ourselves, we have tried to compromise 
the matter. In the prose text our style calls for 
the pronouns of deity in lower case; in the 
poetry and prayers we use capitals. The com- 
promise is merely an editorial expedient and is 
hardly satisfactory. Our guess is that the capi- 
tals came into use at a time when the English 
language was trying to be elegant and that 
modern demands of simplicity will force a 
change in the style. Fortunately none of the 
modern translators have seen fit to depart from 
the precedent in this respect established by 
the translators appointed by King James. 


A good place to start is with the Bible itself. 
In direct quotations for text or exposition it is 


*Harper and Brothers. 
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a good practice to make the quotations accurate. 
Don’t speckle the copy with “Caps” which don’t 
belong there. 





The Coming Kingdom 


N view of the present confusion in theological 
| thinking regarding the coming kingdom of 

God and the Christian ethic which involves 
pacifism and kindred subjects, we think that it 
is worth the space to give the following para- 
graph from Professor Ernest F. Scott’s new 
book, The Nature of the Early Church.* The 
paragraph is complete in itself and needs no 
further comment. 


Jesus himself makes it clear that this is the 
nature of his ethic and is never tired of in- 
sisting that in the coming age all things will 
be different than they are now. They will not 
only be different, but for the most part oppo- 
site. Men will have to reckon with an order 
in which the principles they have hitherto 
taken for granted will be reversed. Those who 
are first will be last. The kind of life which 
is here the wisest and most profitable will be 
mere waste and folly. It cannot be affirmed 
too strongly that what Jesus had in mind was 
not merely steady progress by which the world 
will advance from its present phase to a higher 
level. All progress since he appeared has in- 
deed been actuated by his teaching, but this 
does not mean that if we still continue to ad- 
vance to the direction in which he pointed, we 
shall finally attain to the kingdom. The mar- 
iner steers toward the pole-star, but he does 
not expect that if he only sails far enough he 
wil] at last reach it. Sailing around the earth 
he merely advances from one point to another. 
Jesus bids us seek the kingdom. and he tells 
us that by seeking it we shall find guidance 
also in the present life. But the kingdom it- 
self will always remain unattainable. 





*Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A man is worth just about as much as the 
things he is living for. 
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BRONZE TABLETS “STIMULATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The policy of acknowledging gifts with 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes people 
respond favorably. Small designs are less 
than $10.00 so you can confidently sponsor 
this beneficial plan. 
We aid you by giving Preview Drawings 
without charge when you send measure- 
ments and inscription. We specialize in 
" mail orders with consequent economy and 
This Memorial Tablet measures 30 by ° . ° 
40 inches. It is now in a Memphis, efficiency. Ask for our interesting and uSe- 
Tenn., church. Small designs like ful leaflets You are welcome to them. 


this also avaulable. 
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Glorious liturgical tone (traditional with 
Orgatron), chaste ecclesiastical design, 
and a console that meets American 
Guild of Organists specifications are 
features of the new two-manual Series 
700 lower-priced Orgatron with full 
electric action. @ Dealers everywhere 
are now showing this new instrument. 
It has all the qualities which make the 
Orgatron ‘Perfect for Church or 
Chapel.”’ Let us tell you how a demon- 
stration may be arranged—write TO- 
DAY. The Orgatron Div., Everett Piano 
Co., Dept. 710, South Haven, Michigan. 
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